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Why see a marriage counselor? 
Get a Select Shift. 





You want a stick shift. She wants an automatic. And your budget says: “one car!” 

No problem anymore. Get one car. And get it with a Ford Motor Company Select Shift. 
The Select Shift is standard equipment with every automatic transmission. 

Comes on the steering column or on the floor. Works like this: 
Shift the Select Shift into first or second gear; it works like 

a manual shift. Real control in snow or mud. Assists braking on 
hills — helps handle heavy trailer loads. Shift the Select Shift 

into automatic. It’s automatic. The Select Shift. You get your way. 
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No. TRW isn’t a sports car. 
Or any car. But it is part of a great 
many cars. 

And a great many other things you 
can enjoy. 

A color TV show, a baseball game 
on radio, a jazz band on stereo. 

A plane trip to Mexico. The thrill 
of a launch into space. Even a 
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directly with most people. But we're 
directly involved with almost 
everything that does. 


ride in a little sports car. 

Highly diverse, very advanced in 
technology, with operations in more 
than 200 worldwide locations. 

This is TRW. 

As a leader in components and 
systems for electronics, space, aircraft, 
automotive, defense, and industrial 
markets, TRW doesn’t even deal 
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Let it ring 


and your competition 
will answer it 





That's the trouble with an unanswered 
phone—it often sends 

customers right to the competition. 

Sales are lost. Goodwill is strained. 
Contacts are broken. 

But we have a man who can make sure 

this never happens to you. 

A Bell System Communications Consultant 


will see to it that your phone gets 
answered every time it rings—no matter 
where you are, no matter what time 

of the day or night. 

Just call your Bell Telephone 

Business Office and ask for his services. 
Your calls will be answered. 

And not by your competition. 


Bell System 
& American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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Who in Chicago knows food processing, 
distribution, and financing? 


Food bankers at The First. 


That's why leaders in processing and marketing of 
food products come to The First National Bank of 
Chicago. Here they can “talk food” from farm to 
supermarket to table. They get the latest thinking 
on financial aspects of their industry from bankers 
Bob Judson, Tom Williams and their associates. 


No other bank in Chicago offers you bankers 
who specialize in your industry. Whose business it 
is to know your business. Who know crop yields, 


processing costs and holiday specialty items about 
as well as they know banking. 

This distinctive banking service is available to 
all industries. At The First, our unusual divisional 
organization puts industry-oriented specialists at 
your disposal to discuss your financial problems 
with you in the language of your industry. 

For this kind of specialized banking, talk to your 
kind of banker at The First. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the nation since 1863 + Chicago, Illinois 60690 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











How can you tell Fast Steel? it comes in first. 


Fast Steel is the result of ferreting out the roadblocks in 
steelmaking and innovating ingenious shortcuts. 

For instance, we installed the world’s first fully auto- 
mated hot strip mill. 

And by switching to iron ore pellets for our blast fur- 
naces, we began producing more iron per heat to turn 
into Fast Steel. 

It's things like these that let us put Fast Steel where 
you want it, when you want it. Even on short notice. 

You can bet on Fast Steel. Plan your production 
around it. And win. 


FROM McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION-—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 
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Extraordinary 
photographic 





exhibition. 


Opening December 19th at your newsstand. 


Every year, we take the last two 
issues of LIFE and bring them 
together into one giant year- 
end issue devoted to one giant 
subject. 

This Christmas we bring you 
a subject we've been pretty 
familiar with, and fond of, for 
thirty years. Photography. 

This whole issue will be a 
feast for the eye and mind. It 
will tell you, and show you, the 
art and science of this magnifi- 
cent revolution that began only a century and a 
half ago. 

We will show you the wonders of photography 
— from the lenses of nature herself through man’s 
first capture of a fixed image to the sweep and 
depth of photography today. 

We willshow you pictures of things you've never 
seen before. Many of them things no one has 
ever thought of taking before. Like this photo- 
graph taken inside a man’s head. Through his eye. 

There’s a photo of a volcano taken through a 
raindrop. A picture of what a codfish sees. What 
a wasp sees. And a picture of what a plant that 
sees, sees. 

There’s more. 

The issue chronicles photography from the 
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first picture ever made, right 
through to the breathtaking 
photographic triumphs of 
the space age. You'll see the 
power of photography as the 
invisible becomes visible 
through infra-red techniques. 
You'll follow the evolution of 
the camera from an instrument 
that records life to a tool that 
helps predict it. 

You'll find a section of pho- 
tographs that prove to you be- 
yond a doubt just how much emotion and infor- 
mation can be framed within one simple picture. 

And of course LIFE hasn’t forgotten people. 
We asked the citizens of Chico, California, to 
show you some of the delightful shots families 
take of themselves. We asked one LIFE photog- 
rapher to tell you how to “think” your way to 
better pictures. And we've assembled some anec- 
dotes of what famous photographers had happen 
to them in the taking of their pictures. 

Our exhibition is very likely to be the most ex- 
traordinarycollection of photographs you’ve ever 
seen. It will be on sale at your news- 
dealers starting December 19th. 

You won't be able to miss our 
cover. 


TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, December 21 

ABC STAGE 67 (ABC, 10-11 p.m.).* 
Truman Capote narrates his adaptation of 
A Christmas Memory, an autobiographi- 
cal tale of a lonely old woman and a small 
boy who stand together against the sensi- 
ble world of grownups, which Capote 
wrote for Mademoiselle in 1956. With 
Geraldine Page as a distant spinster cousin 
and Donnie Melvin as “Buddy,” age 7. 


Saturday, December 24 

THE SMITHSONIAN (NBC, 12:30-1 p.m.). 
“Our First Ladies” uses some of the mem- 
orabilia from the Smithsonian's extensive 
collections. 

THE JACKIE GLEASON SHOW (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m). On a dreamy jaunt through the 
fields of fantasy, The Poor Soul meets 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears, Old King 
Cole, Beauty and the Beast, Rumpelstilt- 
skin and other fabled characters. 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Bing plays host for the Cros- 
by clan, Bob Newhart, Cyd Charisse and 
Kate Smith on a Christmas special. 

CHRISTMAS LIGHTS (CBS, 11:15-11:30 
p.m.). In a song-filled talk to his children, 
Oscar Brown Jr. tells of the Christmas 
lights that he knew all year round—be- 
cause his father manufactured them. 

THE HEART OF CHRISTMAS (NBC, 11:15 
p.m. to midnight). Skitch Henderson and 
his orchestra playing the traditional tunes. 

CHRISTMAS EVE SPECIAL (CBS, 11:30 
p.m. to midnight). A musical special, “Let 
the Desert Be Joyful,” featuring the Tucson 
Boys Chorus performing at the 18th cen- 
tury Spanish mission, San Xavier del Bac, 
known as “the white dove of the desert.” 

CHRISTMAS EVE SERVICES (midnight to 
conclusion). Midnight Mass from the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Washington (ABC); services from 
Washington Square Methodist Church, 
Manhattan (CBS); midnight Mass from 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, Manhattan (NBC). 


Sunday, December 25 

UENFANCE DU CHRIST (CBS, 10-11 a.m.). 
This special presentation of the Hector 
Berlioz oratorio-trilogy features Giorgio 
Tozzi, Charles Anthony, Helen Vanni and 
the John Butler Dancers with Carmen de 
Lavallade. 

CHRISTMAS DAY PROTESTANT CHURCH SERV- 
ice (NBC, 11 a.m. to noon). Episcopal 
services from the Washington Cathedral. 

DISCOVERY ‘66 (ABC, 11:30 a.m. to 
noon). Kukla, Ollie and Beulah Witch are 
guides on a tour of “swinging London,” in- 
cluding a stop at Carnaby Street, a ride 
down the Thames and the changing of 
the Royal Guard. 

DIRECTIONS (ABC, 1-2 p.m.). “Christmas 
in the Marketplace.” a musical drama 
about a gypsy band that each year on 
Christmas Eve performs its own version of 
the Nativity, 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Correspondent Charles Kuralt visits New 
York City’s Spanish Harlem to see how 
the Puerto Rican community celebrates 
“Christmas in El Barrio.” 

AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS (NBC, 
6:30-7:30 p.m.). Gian Carlo Menotti’s 
opera about the poor, crippled boy who 
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generously offers his crutch to the “Child” 
in Bethlehem. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11 
p.m.). The premiere of a full-length movie 
produced specially for television, The Dan- 
gerous Days of Kiowa Jones, starring Rob- 
ert Horton, Sal Mineo, Nehemiah Persoff, 
Gary Merrill and Diane Baker. 


Monday, December 26 
NORTH-SOUTH SHRINE ALL STAR GAME 
(ABC, 4-7 p.m.). From Miami's Orange 
Bowl. 


Tuesday, December 27 
CBS NEWS SPECIAL REPORT (CBS, 10- 
10:30) p.m). “Westmoreland on Viet 
Nam.” Ccrrespondents Charles Colling- 
wood and Merley Safer interview U.S. 
General William C, Westmoreland at his 
headquarters in Saigon. 


In coming weeks, check your educa- 
tional TV stations for: 

FLORENCE: DAYS OF DESTRUCTION, Richard 
Burton narrates and Franco Zeffirelli di- 
rects this special report on the flood dam- 
age to Italy's priceless art treasures, 

N.E.T. PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays). 
The Play of Daniel. A re-creation of the 
musical drama that was a Christmas fa- 
vorite in 12th century France. Filmed in 
the medieval setting of the Cloisters in up- 
per Manhattan. 

N.E.T. JOURNAL (shown on Mondays). 
“Head Start in Mississippi” tells of the war 
within the war on povercy, focusing on the 
rise and fall of the pilot Head Start group 
in Durant, Miss. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

1 DO! 1 DOI, based on the 1951 play, 
The Fourposter, is a two-character, two- 
gun salute to the enduring joys and passing 
frustrations of 50 years of married life. 
While the musical is blessed in its stars, 
Mary Martin and Robert Preston, and in 
its director, Gower Champion, the book 
and score are blubber. 

WALKING HAPPY is an amiable amble 
through a Dickensian landscape breezily 
propelled by moving sets, spirited chore- 
ography, and a beguiling zephyr named 
Norman Wisdom who, as a “my fair lad- 
die,” is a bootmaker lifted out of the low- 
er classes by his shoestrings. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Rosemary Har- 
ris and Ellis Rabb lead the suavely profes- 
sional APA Repertory Company through 
Richard Sheridan’s high-humored dissec- 
tion of a gossipy group in [8th century 
London whose slashing tongues cut a wid- 
er path than their wits. 

RIGHT YOU ARE. Is reality an illusion? 
Aren't a man’s illusions most real to him? 
And doesn’t each one appear a different be- 
ing in the eyes of others? Right you are, 
Luigi Pirandello answered. If you think 
you are, he added, The APA again. 

CABARET. The prevailing mood winds in 
the Berlin of 1930 were blowing toward 
Nazism and war—not exactly the bubbly 
stuff of which a heady musical is made. In 
its very success at recreating the decadence 
and vulgarity of the era, this adaptation of 
Christopher Isherwood’s Goodbye to Berlin 
acts more as a depressant than a stimulant. 

THE ROSE TATTOO. In his most verdant 
drama, Tennessee Williams molded his 





most earthy and full-blown heroine (Mau- 
reen Stapleton), a Sicilian widow in Lou- 
isiana, whose glory fades at the death of 


her husband, but is eventually brought 
back to bloom by another man (Harry 
Guardino). 

THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE. A radio 
heroine beloved by millions for her sweet- 
ness and generosity makes life a maelstrom 
for her intimates with her tyrannical tem- 
per and oppressive ways. Comedienne 
Beryl Reid makes British Playwright Frank 
Marcus’ lesbian protagonist a most believ- 
able bully, 


Off Broadway 


AMERICA HURRAH, and bravo for Play- 
wright Jean-Claude van Itallie for the in- 
ventive dramatic form and sharp philo- 
sophical content of his three-playlet inves- 
tigation of life in mid-20th century U.S.A. 

EH? is Henry Livings’ running assault 
on logic, the glorification of a British “nit.” 
a living non sequitur whose code of life is 
“Bim bom ban on the brain pan.” 


CINEMA 

A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS. Playwright 
Robert Bolt and Director Fred Zinnemann 
have transformed this 1960 drama into one 
of the most intelligent religious movies 
ever made. Paul Scofield is even more mes- 
meric as Sir Thomas More than he was in 
the play, pulling all eyes toward the bril- 
liant Christian who chooses to save his 
soul and lose his head in the greatest 
scandal of the 16th century. 

GOAL! There are enough kicks for every- 
body in this film about the world series of 
soccer held in England last summer. With 
16 of the world’s top teams competing, it 
will command the empathy of any specta- 
tor still animal enough to admire the as- 
pect of men in intricate, continuous, beau- 
tiful and aggressive movement, 

TEXAS ACROSS THE RIVER. Clichés fly like 
arrows in this rambunctious spoof of that 
hallowed tradition, the Hollywood western. 
Barely defending Texas against the Co- 
manches are Dean Martin as a bunkhouse 
bum, Rosemary Forsyth as pioneer wom- 
anhood, and Joey Bishop as a faithful In- 
dian scout. 

FAHRENHEIT 451. Francois Truffaut's 
weirdly gay little picture has Hero Oskar 
Werner as a pyromaniacal punk who sin- 
cerely thinks that “books are just rubbish.” 
Werner is unshakably believable, but Julie 
Christie, in the dual role of his dull wife 
and spirited woman who arouses his in- 
terest in books, strongly supports the sus- 
picion that this actress cannot actually act. 

CUL-DE-SAC. A comedy of terrors with 
Donald Pleasence playing a flabby old fool 
of a husband to Frangoise Dorléac’s snippy 
little chippy who lusts for excitement—and 
finds it when a mobster-on-the-lam (Lio- 
nel Stander) staggers into their home. 

THE FORTUNE COOKIE. Director Billy 
Wilder's latest jab at American mores in- 
volves a money-grubbing angler (Walter 
Matthau) who uses his brother-in-law 
Wack Lemmon) as bait to hook a large in- 
surance company and cheat it out of a tax- 
free $250,000. 

THE PROFESSIONALS. The liveliest western 
dust-up since Shane stars Burt Lancaster, 
Lee Marvin, Woody Strode and Robert 
Ryan as four nail-hard professional gun- 
men hired at $10,000 apiece to find an er- 
rant wife (Claudia Cardinale) and return 
her to her husband. 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY 
TO THE FORUM. Director Richard Lester's 
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EAU 


COLOGNE 





CHANEL 


Perfume in the Classic Bottle from 7.50, Eau de Cologne from 3.50, Spray Cologne and Spray Perfume each 5.00, Bath Powder 5.00, Oil For The Bath from 5.00. 


OLD HICKORY 


This is what the 
boss drinks. 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY ~ BG PROOF ~ DLO HICKORY DISTLLERS CO 


Office help 
shortage got 
you down? 


_ Cheer up! 





eat. 





call for a 
MANPOWER 
WHITE GLOVE 
GIRL 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world 
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coos 


Questions, quotes and surprises punctuate the story of 
the news each week. Find out what they mean in TIME. 

















DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT | 


16‘ th 


CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
; DIVIDEND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
INVESTORS _ 
TRUST 








A dividend of 14 cents a share 
will be payable December 19; 
1966 to over 218,000 share- 
holders of record November 
28, 1966. The cumulative 
total of dividends paid for the 
year is over $66.4 million, 
equal to 51 cents a share. 










ROBERT W. LADD, Seer 
200 Berkeley Street, F 










screen version of the Broadway hit is fussy 
and frenetic, but Comedian Zero Mostel 
saves the play as Pseudolus, a conniving, 
overstuffed Roman slave who would sell 
his own soul to buy his freedom. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


LA VIDA, by Oscar Lewis. A nightmarish 
picture of poverty among Puerto Ricans in 
San Juan’s La Esmeralda and New York 
City’s Spanish Harlem~painted largely by 
the subjects themselves with the assistance 
of Anthropologist Lewis’ ubiquitous tape 
recorder 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, by Randolph S. 
Churchill. The first of a five-volume biog- 
raphy of the most dazzling public man of 
modern times, written by his only son. 

THE BEST TIMES, by John Dos Passos. An 
informal canter through a “narrative pano- 
rama” of the U.S. of the recent past. 
Historian-Journalist Dos Passos, having 
suffered ideological tumbles on both the 
left and right, now seems to have come to 
rest on a distrust of all systems that claim 
to improve mankind at the cost of freedom 

A HOUSE IN ORDER, by Nigel Dennis. A 
witty homage to the world’s last gardener, 
a prisoner of war in some ultimate cata- 
clysm who sits out the conflict in a green- 
house. When asked what he did during the 
war, he can answer with the Abbé Sieyés 
“IT survived.” 

VESSEL OF WRATH, by Robert Lewis Tay- 
lor. A new and nimble biography of Carry 
Nation, whose hatchet made a shambles of 
saloons from Medicine Lodge to Coney 
Island 

THE HEIRS OF CAIN, by Abraham Roth- 
berg. Violence has become the idiom of the 
times, and Rothberg proves that he under- 
stands all the nuances, using an espionage 
mission as a framework for a brilliant re- 
telling of the history of the Diaspora in 
this century 

LA CHAMADE, by Francoise Sagan, An- 
other dissection of the anatomy of a love 
affair, written crisply and economically by 
the heiress to Colette's throne. 

TREMOR OF INTENT, by Anthony Burgess 
The versatile Burgess comes up with one of 
the best espionage novels since The Sp) 
Who Came In from the Cold. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 
Crichton (1 last week) 
2. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (2) 
3. Capable of Honor, Drury (3) 
4, The Mask of Apollo, Renault (4) 
5. The Birds Fall Down, West (5) 
6. Tai-Pan, Clavell (6) 
7. The Fixer, Malamud (8) 
&. Allin the Family, O'Connor (7) 
9. A Dream of Kings, Petrakis (10) 
10. The Adventurers, Robbins (9) 


NONFICTION 
Rush to Judgment, Lane (1) 
Everything But Money, Levenson (3) 
The Boston Strangler, Frank (2) 
With Kennedy, Salinger (4) 
The Search for Amelia Earhart, 
Goerner (10) 
6. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (5) 
7. Games People Play, Berne (6) 
8. The Jury Returns, Nizer (8) 
9. Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language (7) 
10. Human Sexual Response, Masters 
and Johnson (9) 
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This new slide projector has a preview screen 


that ends upside-down slides. 


The BELL HOWELL touch: our new 
Monitor 960 assures you of right- 
side-up slides every time because 
it's the only slide projector with a 
built-in preview screen, 

While your audience is looking at 
one slide, you see the next one on 
the Monitor Preview Screen. If it's 
upside-down or backwards, you can 
fix it instantly with a push of the 
Slide Ejector Lever. Your show con- 
tinues without a hitch. 

Your slides will be in perfect focus 
automatically, because Auto-Focus 
—an incredibly precise electric eye 
mechanism—instantly makes each 
one sharp and clear. 100 out of 
100. (The rotary trays hold 100 slides 
apiece—30 or 40 slide flat trays can 
also be used.) 

This is the Bell & Howell touch: 
precision, simplicity and a little extra 
care. We think you have a right to 
expect it from us. 








Closeup view of the Monitor Preview 
Screen. Here's where you check each 
slide before projecting it. Now you'll 
be right. 100 slides out of 100. 





Extra touches: remote control unit with 
10 ft. cord; Auto Timer for continuous 
slide changes; all-aluminum case; han- 
die for easy portability. 
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How good 
is Ballantine's Scotch? 


aes mu bartender. 








Sylvania’s 


eroup retirement plan 
for old fluorescents. 





You save 30% of relamping costs. 


Sylvania cuts the cost of lighting by cutting the average 
time it takes to change a fluorescent from 20 minutes down 
to 3 minutes. You use Sylvania lamps with what we call 
officially—Planned Lighting Maintenance 
In Planned Lighting Maintenance, old 
F fluorescents are retired all at once, instead 
of one at a time, by following the lamp’s 
rated life. Sylvania fluorescents have a 
date line on each lamp where you can write 
the month and year they're installed. 
And you use Sylvania’s labor-saving 
Caddy-Pack. Caddy-Pack's the carton that 
60 Sylvania Lifeline fluorescents come in 
Pull a tab to zip the top half off, and you 
have a place for 60 retiring lamps. 
With Sylvania's 40-watt fluorescents as an 
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example, the 30% of relamping costs you save comes to 
$75.81 per 100 lamps. This includes lamp and labor, with 
relamping figured at 85% of rated life 

One-at-a-time relamping costs that much more because 
it usually requires a requisition, a special trip to get the 
lamp, a trip for the ladder, a trip to check the old lamp, 
replace it, and check the starter 

Sylvania Planned Lighting Maintenance saves that much 
because all it requires is 3 minutes per lamp 

Sylvania Lighting Center, Department58, Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts 01923. 
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The Name Game 

Sir: For Time's Man of the Year I nom- 
inate Mr. Average, the taxpaying, vote- 
casting citizen. He may be bemused, both- 
ered and bewildered, but he’s more power- 
ful than ever, and is exchanging apathy for 
a strength he didn’t even know he had. 

Mrs. TERRY Hiers Jr. 


Nashville 


Sir: The 1966 college student everywhere, 
from China’s Red Guards to Berkeley. 

ANN SCOLNICK 
Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y. 


Sir: General de Gaulle, the only world 
leader today who has any idea what it is 
to be a statesman. 

Puivie G, CERNY 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Sir: Ralph Nader, whose labors will lead 
to a fundamental re-engineering of our 
automobiles, thus saving hundreds of 
thousands of lives. 

SIDNEY RADEK 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Dr. DeBakey, for his contribution 
to heart surgery. 

RICHARD LOWE 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


Sir: Why not the American woman? 
She’s been the backbone of this nation for 
centuries, and it’s about time she was 
recognized as such, 

Pam COFFEY 
Milford High School 
Milford, Ohio 


Sir: Our servicemen in Viet Nam, who 
are doing a tremendous job for us. 

Seymour W. Stein, D.D.S. 
Sharon Springs, N.Y. 


Sir: As a member of the U.S, armed 
forces in Viet Nam, I nominate those en- 
tertainers who have taken the time and in- 
terest to brighten our day in this far-off 
land, 

(SP4) CraiG W. POINDEXTER 
12th Evacuation Hospital 
APO San Francisco 


Matter of Accent 
Sir: Thanks for such an objective report 
about Chancellor Kiesinger [Dec. 9] and 
Germany, 

Gero WEBER 
Heidelberg, Germany 


Sir: Your cover story, like flattery, makes 
me uneasy. One wants to believe it, but 
one can’t. The details are right, but the ac- 
cents are set in a way that makes the pic- 
ture seem most questionably rosy. To call 
growing trends toward nationalism “search 
for a more fulfilling place in the world” 
is a euphemism if I ever heard one. 

The present German problems are, at 
least in part, evidence of the fact that we 
are not yet in reality an established de- 
mocracy. And isn’t it exactly that that 
should worry us? 

Ernst F. MUELLER 
Psychological Institute 
Miinster, Germany 


No Promised Land 


Sir: Plaudits for your exposé of the 
Great Society [Dec. 9]. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that 
this much-vaunted edifice, the pride of the 
Johnson Administration, though designed 
to abate the sting of the inequities of op- 
portunity inherent in our system, is not 
achieving the promised result. Where are 
the American resources and determina- 
tion that could fulfill this country’s prom- 
ise? They are concentrated in a small 
country in Southeast Asia, where the 
Johnson Administration thinks it can im- 
pose a political house of cards upon a 
proud people. 

Art HEROLD 
University of Texas 
Austin 


Sir: 1 have about come to the conclu- 
sion that the Great Society’s principal 
roadblock is not lack of money, means or 
know-how, but paucity of will and desire. 
At local levels, too many people just don’t 
give a damn. 
Davip A. LANE 

Ossining, N.Y. 


With Two Voices 


Sir: The chopping-up and brightening 
around the edges still hasn't altered much 
of Voice of America’s bedrock mediocrity. 
VOA [Dec. 9] still sounds like some bu- 
reaucrat’s idea of everyman’s radio enter- 
tainment. I've had enough of interviews 
with Midwestern chicken farmers and the 
supercilious, you're-not-too-bright enunci- 
ation American announcers have been in- 
structed to use. I'll take the BBC's thor- 
oughly professional and human sound. 
Besides, their reception is a whole lot 
clearer. 
WILLIAM H. Corwin 

Ankara, Turkey 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 60611 
Charles A.Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
Payment, and check: [> new subscription fame 
C renew my present subscription. 
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Sir: As a short-wave listener and radio 
amateur, I'm glad to see VOA get some 
recognition for the fine programs it broad- 
casts. In my opinion, it has more infor- 
mative and entertaining material to offer 
than NBC, ABC or CBS—and without 
the commercials. 


BRUCE TENNANT 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Integrated System 


Sir: To say that Adam Clayton Powell 
is “a Negro who has managed to outplay 
Whitey at his own game” [Dec. 9] is to 
encourage the useless emotions of race 
rivalry. Blaming Adam on the small frac- 
tion of Negro heritage he claims and 
abuses is as inappropriate as blaming the 
“game” you speak of on Caucasians, for 
Powell cannot sensibly be considered Ne- 
gro any more than he can sensibly be con- 
sidered truly American, The sensitive per- 
son of Nordic, African or whatever stock 
you please places men like Powell in the 
simple category, “moral garbage,” which 
is a totally integrated system. 
REED C. ANDREW 

Green Bay, Wis. 


The Bugs in Berkeley 


Sir: I appreciated your story on Berke- 
ley’s problems |Dec. 9}. 

After «a week of pushing through 
militant picket lines to get to class, fending 
off soggy leaflets, standing in the rain for 
hours at mass rallies to find out what was 
going on, straining to hear professors over 
the noise of the amplified strike pleas 
echoing through the campus, and being 
called obscene names by hippies when I 
tried to buy a sandwich at the cafeteria, | 
decided that this would be a nicer place 
to get an education if Mario Savio would 
stop bugging us. Has anybody thought of 
drafting him? 

JusTINE TRUBEY 
Graduate Student 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Sir: You might have checked on all the 
facts before you wrote your latest mis- 
leading article on Berkeley. 

The issues were neither “trivial” nor 
“phony” but a general protest against the 
war in Viet Nam as well as against uni- 
versity rules that permit non-student U.S. 
Navy recruiters to set up tables when other 
non-students, such as conscientious ob- 
jectors, are forbidden representation. It 
was the arrival of riot police with helmets 
and clubs that “enraged the demonstra- 
tors,” not just cops. 

Joan D. Laxson 
Graduate Student 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Sir: Having helped to condition a genera- 
tion of young Americans to question every 
standard and reject every authority, acad- 
emicians at Berkeley should not be sur- 
prised that their students are now challeng- 
ing the necessity of attending to classes 
and to study. 
ANTHONY JAMES JOES 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Mutual Admiration Society 


Sir: It is unfortunate that the SEC holds 
the philosophy of free enterprise and the 
intelligence and good judgment of the 
American people in such low regard. In 
their proposed purge of the mutual-fund 
management companies [Dec. 9], the SEC 
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When you lock your 








car doors, you want to 





make sure they're locked. 





So do we. 





Our engineers call it the passenger-guard door lock. 
It's on every door—front and rear—of every new Chev- 
rolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. When 
you push the lock down, the door can’t be opened 
until you pull the lock back up—even if someone 
should accidentally pull back on a door handle. And 
we didn't stop with a better lock. We also built a better 





door to go with it, including the protection of safety 
latches and hinges. From little things like locks to big 
things like the GM-developed energy absorbing steer- 
ing column, safety is one of the ways we've made our 
General Motors cars even better for '67. Can you think 
of a better way to make cars better? Neither could 
we. Look to the General Motors mark of excellence. 


Look to the General Motors mark of excellence 
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There my 
Hartford Agent was, 
out on a limb 
to save my business. 


After a flood damaged an Oregon 
construction site, a Hartford Agent hiked 
through rugged country to handle 

the contractor's claims and get things 
rolling again. The case might be unusual. 
But the attitude isn't. 

Your Hartford Agent does more than 

he really has to do. : 





Insurance by 


THE HARTFORD 
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seems to have decided that the American 
investor is too ignorant to judge for him 
self what is or is not a good investment 
opportunity. Furthermore, the commission 
seems to have concluded that the profits 
generated by a corporation's successful de- 
cisions and good service to its investors 
are undesirable. 

Fortunately, the present SEC was not 
around to judge and regulate the initial 
decisions and investments upon which the 
world’s greatest economy and highest 
standard of living were built 

JoHN D. HAYDEN 
Denver 


Sir: My worst suspicion has been con 
firmed; someone has been making money 
with my money. For twelve blundering 
years, I've paid between 742% and 842% 
sales charge on the seven funds I've bought 
I'm so angry I'd sell them all now, except 
that I'd be charged an excessive capital 
gains tax for the four-fold appreciation 
WaLTER W. HARTMAN 

Minneapolis 


Birth Certificate 


Sir: In “Screenwriter in the Ghetto” 
{July 22}. Time said that | was born “in 
the ward of a women’s prison.” My birth 
certificate shows that | was born at Me- 
morial Hospital in Cheyenne, Wyo., in a 
room reserved for Negroes. 
Jonnie Scort 

Los Angeles 


> Time regrets the error in a story that 
was intended to be wholly complimentary 
to voung Johnie Scott 


Consensus Ethics 


Sir: With all due respect to Bishop Fran- 
cis Simons, his conclusions on ethics may 
sound startling, “especially coming from 
a Catholic bishop” [Dec. 9], but they are 
not startling to the great majority of Prot 
estant pastors. I feel sure | am only one 
among many religious leaders who have 
for years believed and taught the things 
that the good bishop now “startles” us 
with. And I fail to see how his conclusion 
that “love is the fulfillment of the law” 
differs in any way from situation ethics 
as propounded, for example, by Dr. Jo 
seph Fletcher in his book Situation Ethics 
the New Morality, except that the word 
consensus” is used 

(THe Rev.) WILBUR R. BRANDLI 
Potowa Presbyterian Church 
Paterson, N.J 


Sir Your summary of my view on mo- 
rality is on the whole as fair and accurate 
as its brevity permits, but I did not pro 
pose a “consensus ethics.” 

It is not “the consensus of what consti 
tutes the good or welfare of man” that | 
consider “the root source of morality” but 





the good of man itself. The demands of 
man’s welfare constitute natural moral 
law whether they are recognized by many 
or by few. 

A consensus, however, can be a useful 
pointer, and a growing consensus outside 
the Catholic Church obliges it to recon 
sider What the good of man really de 
mands and, where necessary, to correct 
traditional positions. 

(Bisnop) F. Simons 
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Viewed from the Barracks 


Sir It was with a feeling of acute nau- 
sea that I read your story about Truman 
Capote’s faux-party [Dec. 9] 

There are 40 men in this barracks. In 
less than a year, most of them will be in 
the jungles of Viet Nam. When 500 of the 
wealthiest, most influential people in the 
country have nothing better to do but de- 
cide whether to spend I4¢ or $400 on a 
mask, I wonder what these boys will be 
fighting for 

With the world more and more resem- 
bling the last 50 vears of the Roman 
Empire. I can’t bear to think of my coun- 
try’s future at the hands of this fat, le- 
thargic, useless intelligentsia 

(Pvt.) CHARLES ROSNER 
Fort Jackson, S.C. 


Will Me a Wills 


Sir: Reviewing Ken Purdy’s book “Mo- 
tor Cars of the Golden Past” [Dec. 9}, 
Time speaks of the “Willis Sainte Claire 
Actually, it was called the “Wills Sainte 
Claire.” My uncle had one in 1926, and it 
was truly a gem. Way ahead of its time 
both from the standpoint of body design 
and automotive engineering I seem to re 
call it was one of the first V-eights with 
overhead camshafts. Anyway. I delighted 
in driving it. Uncle didn't, because he had 
such big feet that they sometimes hit both 
the clutch and brake pedals at the same 
time, as the pedals were rather close to 
gether. So he got rid of it for a Peerless, 
a Winton or a Cadillac. | forget which 

Sure wish I had the Wills today. IT could 
cash in and live on the proceeds 

CHARLES S, CLARK 

Houston 


Whichward Ho? 


Sir: By all means. onions and Scotch 
to Yachtsman Chichester [Dec. 16], but 
scallions to Time's editors who planned 
Chichester’s return from Australia to Mer- 
rie England (hic) WESTWARD by way of 
Cape Horn. We in the topsy half of this 
tipsy world breathlessly await the second 
reel with port to starboard in this ex- 
tremely wet adventure series 
DUANE W. JOHNSON 

Washington, D.C 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Battle of the Book 


“Il have to try. We might lose this, 
but I have to try, I can’t lose all that 
I've tried to protect for these years. We 
have to do what is necessary. We have 
to sue.” 

With those anguished words to close 
friends last week, Jacqueline Kennedy 
set in motion the biggest brouhaha over 
a book that the nation has ever known. 
The book was no ordinary one: it was 
William Manchester's The Death of a 
President, which has been awaited as 
the authoritative account of the assas- 
sination of John F. Kennedy in Dallas. 
The late President's family carefully 
hand-picked both the author and the 
publisher—neither of whom had sought 
the assignment—and offered them ex- 
clusive access to information and key 
figures, hoping thereby to avoid “distor- 
tion and sensationalism” and produce a 
sober, low-key retelling of the events of 
Nov, 22, 1963. The book was to be a 
rara avis: a history that would be inde- 
pendent but would still carry the author- 
ization of the Kennedys and require 
their approval before publication. 

Exhaustive Detail. Long the subject 
of speculation across the U.S., the 
1,200-page manuscript of the book has 
proved to be something of a shock to 
just about everyone. Re-creating the 
events on and after the day of the assas- 
sination in exhaustive detail and in 
sometimes mawkish language, it de- 
scribes Jackie Kennedy's every thought 
and emotion after her husband's death 
with such fidelity that the Kennedys— 
who have not read it but are familiar 
with its contents—feel that it contains 
things far too personal to print. “That's 
all she has left—her personal life,” says 
a member of the family. “She wants to 
protect that.” 

To protect it, Jackie Kennedy's at- 
torneys requested and received a “show- 
cause” order from the New York State 
Supreme Court requiring Manchester, 
Harper & Row, which was to publish 
the book April 7, and Look magazine, 
which was to begin serializing it Jan. 10, 
to explain in a hearing next week why 
they should not be barred from bring- 
ing out the book. The charge: Man- 
chester and his publishers had violated a 
“Memorandum of Understanding” and 
gone ahead with the book without an 
O.K. from the Kennedy family. 

The dispute has simmered behind the 


scenes for months as rumors buzzed in 
Washington and New York about the 
book's incendiary contents, and about 
the problems between the Kennedys 
and the author and publisher. But the 
book has done far more than merely 
upset the Kennedys. It has set many 
New Frontiersmen against one another, 
caused the author to become ill and 
brought turmoil to the publishing world, 
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JACKIE KENNEDY & RICHARD GOODWIN 
Carborundum beneath the camellias. 


leaving half a dozen publishers in Eu- 
rope and the U.S. holding a manuscript 
that they are not sure they will be able 
to print. Its influence has also reached 
into the White House, where its preju- 
diced and one-dimensional treatment of 
Lyndon Johnson has created apprehen- 
sion and resentment. 

Already Ensconced. The book—orig- 
inally titled Death of Lancer in refer- 
ence to Jack Kennedy’s Secret Service 
code name—paints, in fact, an almost 
unrelieved portrait of Johnson as an 
unfeeling and boorish man. Manchester's 
hostility to Johnson comes across with 
particular force in his description of the 
hours immediately after the assassina- 


tion. In his original version, at least, 
Manchester told how the Kennedy con- 
tingent arrived at Dallas’ Love Field 
with the President's body and was “dis- 
mayed” to find that Johnson's party had 
moved in to Air Force One. Johnson 
himself was already ensconced in the 
President's quarters. Moreover, the ac- 
count portrayed L.B.J.’s aides as shocked 
and saddened but scarcely able to dis- 
guise their satisfaction at finally tak- 
ing command. 

So great was the tension aboard the 
plane during the flight back to Washing- 
ton, according to Manchester, that after 
Air Force One landed at the capital, 
Kenny O'Donnell, one of the late Presi- 
dent’s oldest friends, literally blocked 
the exit when Lyndon Johnson tried to 
leave with Jacqueline. A fork lift was 
rolled up to the plane to remove Ken- 
nedy’s casket, and Jackie stepped aboard 
with other members of the late Presi- 
dent's party. O'Donnell prevented John- 
son from riding down with the group. 

What angered O'Donnell and other 
members of the Kennedy group, ac- 
cording to Manchester's account, were a 
number of incidents aboard the plane. 
One portrays L.B.J. as maneuvering to 
make sure that Jackie Kennedy was in 
photographs of his swearing in. Another 
describes how the Kennedy people dis- 
associated themselves from Johnson's 
party, which was in the forward part of 
the plane. A high Kennedy aide remarked 
to a newsman: “Make sure you report 
that we rode in the back with our Presi- 
dent and not up front with him’— 
meaning Johnson, 

Multiplying the Impact. The Ken- 
nedys were upset by the anti-Johnson 
bias of the book, but what really moved 
them to try to block its publication and 
serialization is the almost embarrassing- 
ly personal material on Jackie's reaction 
to the assassination. In talking to Man- 
chester, Jackie was totally unguarded; 
she expected him to use his own judg- 
ment in sorting out what material should 
and should not be used. According to 
the Kennedys, his judgment was bad. 

Some of the anecdotes that he in- 
cluded have appeared before, but Man- 
chester tells them through Jackie’s eyes, 
thus multiplying the impact. One scene 
that agitated the Kennedys was his de- 
scription of Jackie’s horror-stricken re- 
action as she saw her husband's skull 
shattered by Assassin Lee Harvey Os- 
wald’s last—and fatal—shot. Numbed 
and bewildered, she cradled her hus- 





band’s head in her lap, sought to cover 
his gaping wound with her hand—as if 
by that act she could heal him. 

At Parkland Hospital. she tried to en- 
ter her husband’s room, but was blocked 
by a nurse until a doctor appeared and 
told the nurse to let her in. Through the 
day, Jackie refused to change from her 
blood-spattered clothes so that, as Man- 
chester quotes her, “they can see what 
they've done.” Another section that 
disturbed Jackie was Manchester's ac- 
count of her feeling of emptiness and 
despair when she went to bed at the 
White House on the night of the as- 
sassination. In helpless, futile anguish, 
she tore at the pillow that night. 

Jackie wanted at least three other 
things deleted from the manuscript. One 
is an emotionally charged account of 





spoken favorably of Manchester, whose 


1962 Portrait of a President was a 
glowing—one reviewer called it “ador- 
ing’—tribute to J.F.K. Manchester. 


44, an ex-Marine, agreed to the condi- 
tions laid down by the Kennedys. 

On March 26, 1964, he and Bobby 
Kennedy signed the cleven-point “Mem- 
orandum of Understanding.” The key 
paragraph said that “the completed 
manuscript shall be reviewed by Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy and Robert F. Kenne- 
dy, and the text shall not be published 
unless and until approved by them.” 
Another said that “the book may not 
be published before Nov. 22, 1968,” 
unless the family agreed. A third ruled 
that “no motion picture or TV adapta- 
tion shall ever be made based on the 
book,” and gave the Kennedys the right 
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THE SWEARING IN ON AIR FORCE ONE 
Fact was the issue in some passages, taste was the issue in others. 


how the children, Caroline, then 5, and 
John, 2, learned of their father’s death. 
Another was a letter that she had placed 
in her dead husband's casket before it 
was sealed. A third was a series of let- 
ters she had written, often in conjunc- 
tion with her daughter Caroline, to Jack: 
she was particularly upset at the inclu- 
sion of a letter that she had sent him 
from Greece the month before his death. 

Adoring Tribute. The roots of the 
current controversy were put down in 
the weeks just after Nov. 22, 1963. 
Besieged by requests for interviews, the 
Kennedys decided that, as a close friend 
says, “we had to choose a writer who 
would be given exclusivity—then Mrs. 
Kennedy would have to go through 
the painful process only once.” 

The family approached two authors 
—Theodore H. White (The Making of 
a President) and Walter Lord (Day of 
Infamy). Both declined, mostly be- 
cause the Kennedys were asking for 
final-review rights of the book. Some- 
one recalled that Jack Kennedy had 


16 


of approval over sale of other rights— 
including magazine serialization. 

Harper & Row, something of a Ken- 
nedy “house,” was chosen to be the pub- 
lisher. Harper Executive Vice President 
Evan W. Thomas II, son of quadrennial 
Socialist Presidential Candidate Norman 
Thomas, had edited Jack Kennedy's 
Profiles in Courage, Bobby's The En- 


emy Within, ex-Presidential Speech- 
writer Theodore Sorensen’s Kennedy. 
Thomas foresaw trouble, at first de- 
clined the offer to edit and publish 


the book. But Bobby finally persuaded 
him. All profits after the first printing 
were to go to the John F. Kennedy 
Library at Harvard, Manchester got an 
advance of less than $50,000 for ex- 
penses from Harper, and there was a 
vague understanding that he might 
make $150,000 from the book. 

Pivotal Interview. Manchester im- 
mediately went to work, focusing on 
the period of Nov. 20-25, 1963. The 
author of two well-received biographies 
(of H. L. Mencken and the Rockefeller 





family) and four indifferently received 
novels—none of which came close to 
bestsellerdom—he halted work on a 
book about Germany's vast Krupp in- 
dustrial empire, set up shop in a cubicle 
in Washington's National Archives 
building. Next door was Evelyn Lincoln, 
J.F.K.os White House secretary. 

For as many as IS hours a day for 
the next 21 months, Manchester gath- 
ered material, accumulating 45 volumes 
of tapes. notes and documents. From 
Cape Cod to Dallas, he conducted 
1,000 interviews with 500 people. He 
spent a day in Gettysburg with Dwight 
Eisenhower, 34 hours over lunch with 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. In Dallas, 
he retraced on foot the route of Ken- 
nedy’s motorcade. A meticulous report- 
er, he scoured hungrily for the small de- 
tails that help illuminate the larger 
ones: how a flock of pigeons took wing 
from the roof of the Texas School 
Book Depository when Lee Harvey Os- 
wald fired his first shot; how an un- 
dertaker, before driving Kennedy's body 
to Love Field, asked a reporter whom 
he should ask about payment, Man- 
chester saw the film of the actual as- 
sassination no fewer than 75 times. 

The pivotal interview was the one 


with Mrs. Kennedy. For more than 
ten hours during two days in April 
1964, Manchester taped her recol- 


lections at her Georgetown home in 
Washington. In his foreword he wrote: 
“Mrs. Kennedy asked but one question 
before our first taping session. ‘Are 
you just going to put down all the facts, 
who ate what for breakfast and all that, 
or are you going to put yourself in 
the book, too?’ I replied that I didn't 
see how | could very well keep myself 
out of it. ‘Good,’ she said emphatical- 
ly.” As a friend of Jackie's told Chi- 
cago Daily Newsman Peter Lisagor, 
she thereupon “poured out her soul to 
Manchester as if he were a_psychia- 
trist.” Jackie, who was then thoroughly 
obsessed with the assassination, spared 
no details. 

Though Lyndon Johnson had an ink- 
ling that Manchester was no friend 
and refused to see him, most of the 
principals spoke at length with the au- 
thor—and with nobody else. When 
Jackie learned that Jim Bishop (The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot) was working 
on a book, she sent him a handwritten 
letter begging him “to please not go 
ahead with your intended book, The 
Day Kennedy Was Shot.” Wrote Jack- 
ie: “I hired William Manchester to pro- 
tect President Kennedy and the truth. 
If I decide the book should never be 
published, then Mr. Manchester will be 
reimbursed for his time. Or if I decide 
it should be known, I will then decide 
when it should be published.” Said 
Bishop angrily: “She's trying to copy- 
right the assassination.” 

Pure Agony. Manchester noted that 
at least half of the people he interviewed 
“experienced moments of emotional dif- 
ficulty” when asked to relive the assas- 
sination. Nor was he exempt. Months 
after Kennedy’s funeral, Manchester re- 
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called how “T still wake up at night and 
hear the stutter of the drums on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.” An intense, emotional 
man, he became so immersed in his sub- 
ject that he began referring to his wife 
Julia as “Jacqueline.” As a result of the 
pressure, he became ill earlier this year, 
required hospitalization and received 
treatment from the same psychiatrist 
who tended Novelist F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald’s wife Zelda. 

“It's been pure agony,” said Man- 
chester at one point, and the agony did 
not end when he turned his manuscript 
—pruned from 1,400 to 1,200 pages— 
over to Harper’s Thomas at the turn of 
the year. Neither Bobby nor Jackie 
wanted to read it because, as a friend 
said, it would be “far too painful.” But 
they farmed out copies to five close 
friends, most notably John Seigenthaler, 
an ex-Justice Department aide who is 
now editor of the Nashville Tennessean, 
and Edwin Guthman, a former aide of 
Bobby's who is now national news edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times 

The two read the book mostly for 
factual accuracy. Among other things. 
they failed to grasp the full implications 
of its portrayal of Johnson—possibly 
because neither is a full-fledged L.B.J. 
fan. When they met with Editor Thomas 
in Washington in May, all three agreed 
that “Manchester had used bad judg- 
ment, even bad taste in places.” They 
suggested a number of changes to the 
author—but not enough to balance the 
book’s bias. For once. the Kennedys’ 
early-warning system had failed 

Ancillary Deals. At this point, Man- 
chester began to worry when—or 
whether—the book would be published. 
“IT was told by Harper's representative,” 
said Bobby, “that Manchester 
coming ill from an obsession with the 
thought that the book might never be 
published.” Consequently, Bobby sent 
him a telegram in July saying that 
“members of the Kennedy family will 
place no obstacle in the way of pub- 
lication.” The Kennedys insist that the 
telegram “contained neither a waiver of 
any of the approval rights” nor an ap- 
proval of the timing of publication 

But Manchester construed it as such, 
and went ahead with some ancillary 
deals. A copy of the text went to United 
Artists—despite the ban on movie sales, 
Without the Kennedys’ O.K.. rights for 
British publication were sold to London 
Publisher Michael Joseph for an unspeci- 
fied sum and to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club in the U.S. Manchester's agent, 
Donald Congdon, sent 25 copies of the 
manuscript to six magazines—LiFF, 
Look, The Saturday Evening Post, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, McCall's and Good 
Housekeeping—for bids. 

When the bids were opened July 29, 
all but Lire and Look were quickly 
eliminated. Congdon admitted that at 
one point “Lire did offer the most 
dough,” but Lire was unwilling to meet 
Congdon’s insistence that Manchester 
should have complete control over the 
serialization—down to headlines and 
captions. Lire ultimately went to $600,- 


was be- 
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000; Look got it for $665,000, and 
gave Manchester considerable control. 
Lire offered him only what it has given 
to authors from Winston Churchill to 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr.; the right to rec- 
ommend changes and approve the final 
excerpts. As for the money, Manchester 
received $365,000 from Look in Au- 
gust, was to be paid the rest in five in- 
stallments ending in 1971. 

Ear-Searing Lecture. Just after the 
Look deal was closed, Jackie Kennedy 
returned from a Hawaii vacation. “She 
reacted strenuously to the magazine 
idea,” said Evan Thomas. “The pro- 
motion, the fireworks—it was bothering 
her emotionally.” She was even more 
deeply disturbed after former Kenne- 
dy Speechwriter Richard Goodwin, a 
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the autumn, Kennedy advisers met fre- 
quently, zeroing in finally on two major 
objections: the book was still too anti- 
Johnson, and much of the material from 
Manchester's interview with Jackie was 
mawkishly handled. Copies of the Look 
galleys were sent to the White House, 
where Bill Moyers read them but of- 
fered no suggestions. 

After Thanksgiving, semifinal page 
proofs of the book were sent to the 
Kennedys by Harper. The Kennedys 
now claim that changes that they had 
recommended had not been made, and 
that portions deleted from one section 
had been slipped into another. A full 
15 pages of Jackie's personal reactions 


remained in the proofs. “I read them 
with horror,” said one family friend. 
FREO WARD 





THE ARRIVAL AT ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE 
Not much left except her personal life. 


neighbor of Manchester's near the Wes- 
leyan University campus in Middletown, 


Conn., saw the author's agreement with 
Look, Goodwin, realizing that Man- 
chester had assured the magazine of no 
interference from the Kennedys, took 
alarm. He and Manchester flew up to 
Hyannis Port with Look's publisher, 


Gardner Cowles, and there Jackie gave 
them an car-searing lecture. 

At that point began what a member 
of the Kennedy family describes as “a 
long era of negotiations.” Through its 
agents, the family took a closer look at 
Manchester's first manuscript and real- 
ized that much more was wrong than 
a few factual errors. Pamela Turnure 
Timmins, Jackie's secretary, drafted a 
three-page memo detailing passages that 
Jackie found objectionable. Bobby met 
with Manchester at his Senate office in 
Washington and at his Virginia home 
the following month to discuss changes. 
Kennedy agents told Look that they had 
to approve the articles, but Look re- 
jected the suggested changes. Through 


Goodwin called on Manchester, told 
him of all the objections that remained. 
“TIL go think about them—and_ talk 





with my lawyer,” said Manchester. He 
seemed in no mood to yield. A monthly 
Manhattan tabloid, Books, quoted him 
as taking, around that time, the posi- 
tion: “Let's get out the book as I wrote 
it—and to hell with the Kennedys.” 
Mail Now. In a final effort to reach 
agreement, Goodwin sent Look and 
Harper a memorandum indicating ten 
personal passages about Jackie that the 
Kennedys were anxious to delete; at 
that point, they were not even attempt- 
ing to change the book's tone toward 
Johnson, despite their alarm at it. Two 
Harper executives flew to London, 
where Manchester was working on his 
interrupted Krupp book, to discuss the 
changes. Later they said that some 
changes had been made, but refused to 
show the galleys to the Kennedys. Look 
also refused to show them its galleys. 
Jackie finally decided to sue. Bobby 
would have preferred avoiding a court 
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case, but once Jackie made up her mind, 
he went along with her. 

Her first step was to notify Look and 
Harper—which had never expected her 
to go to such lengths—that she intended 
to take court action to stop publication. 
That threw both companies into tur- 
moil—not to mention the London Sun- 
day Times, Paris Match, West Ger- 
many’s Der Stern and Italy's Epoca, 
which had paid Look nearly $300,000 
for European rights and had launched 
promotion campaigns. Look similarly 
was flooding the mail with warnings 
that “the only way you can be certain 
of reading every installment is to mail 
your introductory Look subscription 
now.” Moreover, eight pages of the first 
installment were already being run off in 
Chicago for Look’s Jan. 24 issue, due 
on newsstands Jan. 10. “It would cost 
a lot of money to stop it now,” groaned 





AUTHOR MANCHESTER 
Still hearing the stutter of those drums. 


Cowles Editor in Chief William Att- 
wood, who had been Jack Kennedy's 
ambassador to Guinea and Kenya. “l 
don't see any way it can be stopped.” 
Five Remedies. Jackie did. The wom- 
an who had enchanted Manchester with 
her “camellia beauty,” as he once de- 
scribed it, now showed a broad vein of 
Carborundum beneath it. Calling news- 
men to her Park Avenue office, she did 
not show up herself, but sent over a 
statement composed by Ted Sorensen, 
who wrote her husband's most mem- 
orable speeches. The book, it said, “is 
in part both tasteless and distorted.” It 
was replete with “inaccurate and unfair 
references to other individuals’—obvi- 
ously, Johnson—‘in contrast with its 
generous references to all members of 
the Kennedy family.” Most important, to 
expose “all the private grief, personal 
thoughts and painful reactions which 
my children and I endured in those ter- 
rible days does not seem to me to be 
essential to any current historical rec- 
ord.” Jackie’s statement concluded: “As 
horrible as a trial will be, it now seems 
clear that my only redress is to ask the 


courts to enforce my rights and post- 
pone publication until the minimum 
limits of my family’s privacy can be 
protected.” 

Some 45 hours after issuing her state- 
ment, Jackie lowered the boom. She 
asked New York State's Supreme Court 
to prevent Manchester, Look and Har- 
per from publishing the book on the 
ground of breach of contract. “I have 
never seen Manchester's manuscript,” 
she said. “I have not approved it, nor 
have I authorized anyone else to ap- 
prove it for me.” Publication at this 
time, she said, would not only be “a vio- 
lation of my rights, but will cause me 
great and irreparable injury. It will re- 
sult in precisely the sensationalism and 
commercialism which we—Robert F. 
Kennedy and I—sought so strenuously 
to avoid. The threatened publication is 
in total disregard of my rights and, if it 
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goes forward, will utterly destroy them.” 

She requested five remedies: 1) that 
Manchester, Look and Harper be barred 
from publishing the manuscript until 
she okayed the text and publication 
date; 2) that they be permanently en- 
joined from using any of the letters 
from herself and Caroline that might be 
in Manchester's possession; 3) that they 
be prohibited from using material from 
Manchester's taped interview with her 
and return all the tapes; 4) that Look 
be prevented from using her name in 
advertisements, as it has been doing; 
and 5) that she be granted punitive and 
compensatory damages and court costs. 

No Joy. At first silent, Manchester 
finally spoke up after Jackie filed her 
suit. In recent months, he had been 
“hiding—a sort of recluse,” according 
to an acquaintance in Middletown. Just 
before leaving for England last month, 
he told a WCBS-TV interviewer that “all 
sorts of things have happened to the 
book. I certainly cannot feel any sense 
of joy or even of genuine achievement.” 
Now confronted with a lawsuit, he de- 
nied that he had jumped the gun on the 





publication date or that “I have broken 
faith with Mrs. Kennedy.” Though he 
said that he had made substantial chang- 
es at the request of the Kennedys, he 
insisted that “in the last analysis, this is 
my book. Neither Mrs. Kennedy nor 
any member of the Kennedy family nor 
anyone else is in any way responsible 
for my research or the content of my 
work. It is my responsibility.” 

Whether the court upholds or rejects 
Jacqueline Kennedy's complaint, Look 
is in a bind. Its Jan. 24 issue was on the 
presses at R. R. Donnelley’s Chicago 
plant last week, but the editors were 
not saying how many copies had been 
run off or if they could change the con- 
tents. The Harper book also faces an 
uncertain fate. To some observers, it 
would seem that enough Kennedy rep- 
resentatives had pondered and pored 
over the manuscript to constitute a 
committee of approval, and that the 
Kennedys had adequate opportunity to 
make all the changes they wanted, But 
the changes failed to satisfy the Ken- 
nedy most intimately involved—Jacque- 
line—and she is a woman who has at 
her disposal a huge reservoir of public 
sympathy and admiration. Moreover, 
Jackie is so obviously and sincerely agi- 
tated over the whole affair that, after 
a meeting with attorneys at week’s end 
during which parts of the book were 
read, she emerged, with Dick Good- 
win, on the verge of tears. 

Binding Obligation. It was, every- 
thing considered, a most unseemly spat. 
Neither side had expected it to go so 
far, but it finally got out of hand, Why 
the Kennedys had waited so long to 
make their personal objections felt has 
not been explained; they obviously 
made a mistake in expecting to exert 
so much control at so late a date, 
Nonetheless, the author who agreed 
to their conditions was bound by them. 
Freedom of the press—or precise his- 
torical objectivity—was not really at 
issue, since Manchester willingly limit- 
ed that freedom by taking on contrac- 
tual obligations with the Kennedys. 

From all the evidence, Manchester 
has compiled an invaluable source book 
—one of those rare books that not only 
report history but make it. Even so, it 
is not the book that the Kennedys 
thought they were getting. To be sure, 
Jacqueline and Robert Kennedy pro- 
vided Manchester with the raw mate- 
rials that he later used in a way that 
displeased them. What nobody seemed 
to take into account is that the assas- 
sination is still so fresh in people's 
memories and has left so many exposed 
nerve ends that any painstakingly de- 
tailed, step-by-step retelling is prema- 
ture at this point. The book in no way 
contradicts the findings of the Warren 
Commission. But it is seriously flawed 
by the fact that its partisan portrayal 
of Lyndon Johnson is so hostile that it 
almost demeans the office itself. Man- 
chester’s Death of a President—if it 
ever reaches print—will surely be rated 
as a compelling narrative, but hardly 
as impartial history. 
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HOOVER & KENNEDY IN 1961 
Don't tangle with St. George. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Battle of the Bugs 


An unwritten rule of American pol- 
itics is: Never tangle with J. Edgar 
Hoover, the bulldog-tough cop who has 
run the FBI since 1924. As if he did 
not have enough trouble on his hands 
last week, Bobby Kennedy broke the 
rule. Predictably, he came off second- 
best. The question was whether the 
junior Senator from New York had 
approved, while U.S. Attorney General, 
a practice that is of increasing national 
concern: the bugging of private domains 
and conversations. 

The origins of the argument lay in a 
long-smoldering, long-unpublicized feud 
between two strong-willed men, dating 
back to the very first days of the New 
Frontier. Hoover could hardly have 
welcomed the appointment of a Presi 
dent's brother as his nominal boss, and 
trouble inevitably developed. Bobby an- 
gered Hoover by pressuring him to hire 
more Negro agents. Hoover also re- 
sented a proposal by Bobby to create 
a national crime commission to fight 
rackets. After John Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, the relationship ended abruptly. 
A longtime close friend of Lyndon 
Johnson, Hoover conducted FBI busi- 
ness with Bobby through intermediaries 
during the remaining nine months that 
Kennedy was Attorney General. 

Plants Aplenty. Thus the atmosphere 
was readymade for a public blowup 
when Solicitor General Thurgood Mar- 
shall admitted this year that the FBI 
had bugged the Washington hotel suite 
of Fred B. Black, an associate of ex- 
Senate Aide Bobby Baker, in 1963. 
Since evidence from such an invasion 
of privacy is inadmissible in a trial, the 
U.S. Supreme Court threw out Black’s 
conviction for income tax evasion. 

Despite its inadmissibility, bugging is 
consistently used by the FBI and other 
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pounce agencies to gather data on sus- 
pects. The specific issue between Hoover 
and Kennedy was whether such snoop- 
ing was done sub rosa or was formally 
okayed by Kennedy. According to Mar- 
shall, the Black bugging was approved 
by Hoover without Kennedy’s knowl- 
edge. But Hoover charged that Kennedy 
was not only “briefed frequently regard- 
ing such matters,” but “exhibited great 
interest in pursuing” them, “and, while 
in different areas, not only listened to 
the results of microphone surveillances, 
but raised questions relative to obtaining 
better equipment.” 

Bobby retorted that “there is no in- 
dication that Mr. Hoover ever asked 
me for authorization for any single bug- 
ging device,” charged that “apparently 
Mr. Hoover has been misinformed.” 
Though he admitted that he had lis- 
tened to taped playbacks. Kennedy con- 
tended that he thought the bugging had 
been done by various police depart- 
ments. Adding to the crossfire, William 
G. Hundley, onetime head of 
organized-crime section, declared that 
he had suspected “as early as 1959 that 
they were using bugs in racket cases,” 
and later confirmed it. While he 
Visiting Senator Kennedy's office this 
year, Hundley related, “Bob said to 
me, ‘Say, did you know that the FBI 
had been using bugs?’ and I said, ‘Sure 
I knew,” and he said: ‘Well, why the 
devil didn’t you tell me? and I ex- 
plained to him that I assumed he Knew 
all along.” 

No Escape. Whatever the truth, the 
uproar touched off new demands for 
legislation to control bugging, which is 
not specifically covered by any federal 
statute (unlike wire-tapping). Last week 
Democratic Senator Edward Long of 
Missouri, who as chairman of a sub- 
committee dealing with eavesdropping 
has become an “electronic entomologist” 
(as the specialty is now known), an- 
nounced that he would propose hear- 
ings On the controversy. Vacationing at 
weck’s end in Miami, Hoover would say 
no more. Though the FBI boss will be 72 
on New Year's Day, L.B.J. is expected 
to extend an executive order suspending 
his retirement. 

As for Bobby Kennedy, he could 
hardly escape looking bad. If he had 
indeed known of the bugging, he per- 
mitted his own orders to be violated; if 
he had not, he was guilty of not know- 
ing what was going on in his own de- 
partment. Ruefully, Bobby conceded 
that a brawl with Hoover is “like hav- 
ing a fight with St. George.” 


Justice's 
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White House Farewell 
There are many different kinds of 
presidential press secretary. Some deal 


only with the press; others become 
close advisers to the chief executive. 
Billy Don Moyers, 32, is certainly 


among the latter. To a degree un- 
matched by any press secretary before 
him, Moyers became perhaps the top 
policy adviser to the President of the 
U.S. He not only worked directly on 
many of the legislative matters of the 





Great Society, but took on the most 
disparate tasks—from foreign-policy 
trips to speechwriting to image-building 
campaigns—at which Lyndon Johnson 
needed help. Because of a trusting, 
father-son relationship with the Presi- 
dent, Moyers also knew how to handle 
his difficult boss with a directness that 
few Johnson aides enjoyed. 

It was thus somewhat of a surprise 
when Moyers announced last week that 
he will leave the White House, after 
17 grueling months as the President's 
public voice and private confidant, to 
become publisher of Long Island's pros 
perous newspaper Newsday (circ. 415,- 
000), Ordained a Baptist teacher, he 
has been with Johnson ever since he 
joined his Senate staff in 1959 after 
graduating from Southwestern Baptist 
rheological Seminary. Moyers won the 
trust and liking of the hypercritical 
Washington press corps after he took 
over from the ailing George Reedy in 
1965, Like everyone else, he did not 
find Lyndon Johnson exactly easy to 
work for. Lately he has been upset by 
the widening of Johnson's credibility 
gap: Moyers passed the word to all 
reporters, for instance, that the Presi- 
dent would campaign furiously after his 
return from Asia, then had to remain 
mute when Johnson denied that he had 
ever planned to do so. 

Financially Strapped. Moyers’ first 
offer from Newsday President Harry FP. 
Guggenheim, who is 76 and has no 
heirs, came last August. Moyers said 
no, but Guggenheim tried twice more. 
By the third time (in mid-October), 
Moyers’ older brother James had com- 
mitted suicide. Bill, a father of three 
himself, took over financial support of 
the family, along with that of his mother 
and father and several of his wife's 
relatives. On his $30,000-a-year White 
House salary, he was strapped. 

Moyers wrote a long, no-nonsense 
letter telling the President of his money 
problems, his personal ambitions to do 
something on his own and the attractive 
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MOYERS ANNOUNCING RESIGNATION 
Undoubtedly a voice, perhaps a future. 
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offer from Newsday (reportedly $100,- 
000 a year, no stock, but full editorial 
control of the paper when Guggenheim 
dies). One weekend, the two rambled 
together over Johnson's Texas ranch for 
several hours; when they returned to 
the house at dusk, the President told 
Moyers that he should take the job. 
Moyers still brooded about his depar- 
ture; just a day or so before he an- 
nounced his decision, he offered to stay, 
but Johnson refused to consider this. 
In New York, Moyers, who gets along 
well with Bobby Kennedy, will undoubt- 
edly have a voice—and perhaps a fu- 
ture—in the state’s talent-starved Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Disappearing Circle. Moyers is the 
last of Johnson's original White House 
crew remaining on the scene. Gone 
from the Administration are Johnson's 
own recruits (Walter Jenkins, Jack Va- 
lenti, Reedy, Horace Busby, Eric Gold- 
man), as well as men who served both 
Kennedy and Johnson (McGeorge 
Bundy, Ralph Dungan, Kenny O’Don- 
nell, Arthur Schlesinger, Richard Good- 
win, Dave Powers, Pierre Salinger, Je- 
rome Wiesner, Ted Sorensen). Jake 
Jacobsen, another of Johnson's inner- 
circle aides, will also depart early next 
year. Moyers’ replacement will be 
George Christian, 39, a former Texas 
sportswriter (the Temple Telegram and 
International News Service) who was 
Governor John Connally’s press secre- 
tary before going to the White House as 
an administrative assistant in May of 
this year. Although Christian is known 
to be tough, quick-witted and able, he 
will concentrate on being a press secre- 
tary. At the moment, there is no one in 
the White House who would be foolish 
enough to try to fill Bill Moyers’ shoes. 


POLITICS 


Nuts in the Basket 

It will not be a very merry Christmas 
for Lyndon Johnson, who returned last 
week to his Texas ranch to recuperate 
further from his operation—and to lick 
some wounds that are harder to heal. 
With his own party dissatisfied and dis- 
united after its November setback. 
Johnson was not only being blamed for 
the defeat but hearing an increasing 
amount of speculation that he might not 
run in 1968. Even if he does run, he 
faces a revived Republican Party that is 
gaining confidence that it can defeat 
him, and is busy seeking the best among 
several jockeying candidates. 

Curious Question. The question of 
Johnson's candidacy, or non-candidacy, 
in 1968 is a curious one. Much of the 
talk is patently partisan, uttered by 
such Republicans as Barry Goldwater 
and outgoing Idaho Governor Robert 
Smylie. None of the President's friends 
and close aides take it seriously. “His 
whole life has been politics,” scoffs Tex- 
as Governor John Connally. “I must 
say I would be a bit surprised if he 
chose to end his career at any time in 
the near future.” Still, that such talk 
could get started about a man so fond 
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ROCKEFELLER & ROMNEY AT GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
At least nobody pulled up his shirt. 


of power indicates how Lyndon John- 
son’s popularity has faded; the theory 
is that he might prefer dignified retire- 
ment to a fight he might lose. 

Then, at a year-end meeting of the 
nation’s Governors at White Sulphur 
Springs. W. Va., the talk that the Presi- 
dent might step aside took on an un- 
comfortably bipartisan ring. A cloud of 
astonishingly bitter anti-Johnson senti- 
ments arose from the 18 Democratic 
chief executives present. Blaming John- 
son for defeats in November, the Gov- 
ernors castigated him for pressing cer- 
tain unpopular and unwanted Great 
Society programs on the public, for dis- 
playing an insulting lack of interest in 
local campaigns and for letting the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee disinte- 
grate into a useless organization, “Some 
of the people,” said Hlinois Governor 
Otto Kerner, “voted against the Demo- 
crats because of the image that Presi- 
dent Johnson portrays.” 

At one point during a private caucus, 
Indiana’s salty Democratic Governor, 
Roger Branigin, leaped up and sug- 
gested that maybe Johnson would de- 
cide not to run again. John Connally 
shot back: “Are you kidding?” Un- 
daunted, Branigin barked: “Well, if | 
didn’t have any more nuts in my basket 
than he’s got, I don’t think I'd want to 
walk through the woods again.” And 
Missouri's Democratic Governor War- 
ren Hearnes told a press conference: 
“If the President will not honestly re- 
evaluate the situation and = make 
changes, I would be less than honest 
if | said we shouldn't start over with 
a new candidate.” 

No Scars. In the face of such Demo- 
cratic divisiveness, the Republicans 
worked eagerly toward two interrelated 
goals: 1) a reunited party and 2) a 
presidential candidate who can keep it 
that way. At a policy-planning confer- 
ence in Washington last week, they pre- 
sented at least a surface impression 
that all factional fractures had been 
healed. Barry Goldwater promised that 
he would support the party nominee in 


‘68—no matter who. And New York's 
Nelson Rockefeller cracked after one 
private seminar: “The 1964 scars didn't 
even show. Nobody pulled up his shirt.” 

As for a candidate. a dozen mod- 
erate G.O.P. Governors and Governors- 
elect had a secret meeting at White 
Sulphur Springs to look over Michigan's 
George Romney, currently the front 
runner for the nomination. Gathering 
in the suite of Colorado’s John Love, 
they discussed ways to corral and keep 
delegates for Romney—as at least a 
pre-convention symbol of G.O.P. mod- 
eration if not necessarily as the mod- 
erates’ most-wanted candidate. The 
Governors’ blunt advice to Romney, 
whom they consider too impressed by 
polls and favorable publicity: he can 
win the nomination only by working 
hard from the precinct level up, by 
getting some first-rate political tac- 
ticians on his staff and by not talking 
too much too soon. Once more New 
York’s Rockefeller summed up the sit- 
uation succinctly. “George,” he said, 
“you've got to get organized.” 


GEORGIA 


Up to the Legislature 

There was Lester Maddox, happily 
pouring coffee for 100 Georgia legisla- 
tors just as if he were back at the Pick- 
rick, his onetime restaurant. Maddox 
had good reason to be happy—and to 
pour for the legislators, who were at- 
tending a forum on government at the 
University of Georgia. As a result of a 
decision handed down last week by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the Georgia legis- 
lature in January will bestow the state's 
governorship on either Democrat Mad- 
dox, 51, or Republican Howard (“Bo”) 
Callaway, 39, neither of whom received 
a majority in the November general 
election. The likely outcome is that the 
nod will go to Maddox, even though 
Callaway outpolled him on Election Day 
by 3,538 votes. 

By a five-to-four vote, the court up- 
held a 142-year-old amendment to the 
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Georgia constitution stipulating that no- 
majority gubernatorial elections be de- 
cided in the legislature. Similar pro- 
visions are now in effect in only two 
other states, Mississippi and Vermont, 
and no legislature has legally elected a 
governor since New Hampshire did so 
in 1913. Overruling a federal-district- 
court decision, the high court also re- 
jected the view of dissenting Justice 
William O, Douglas that a legislature 
should not make the final choice “when 
the election has been entrusted to the 
people.” Despite the fact that the Geor- 
gia assembly is malapportioned, said 
Justice Hugo Black’s majority opinion, 
there is nothing in the U.S. Constitution 
“which either expressly or impliedly dic- 
tates the method a state must use to 
select its governor.” 

The decision led both Maddox and 
Callaway to step up their efforts to woo 
individual legislators, but the advantage 
obviously belongs to Maddox. All but 
29 of the 259 assemblymen are Demo- 
crats, who are unlikely to give Georgia 
its first Republican Governor since 1872. 
Maddox boasted that he had assurances 
of at least 175 votes, said that only one 
legislator had refused him, “and he was 
drunk.” Said Callaway: “I never thought 
that it would be easy for a Republican 
to become Governor of Georgia.” 

Georgians who are unhappy over the 
segregationist position of both Maddox 
and Callaway—and who caused the di- 
lemma by casting 48,439 votes for a 
write-in candidate—most likely will have 
to wait until the general election in 1970. 


ILLINOIS 


Near the Tree 

It was, snorted one Congressman, 
“the Government's biggest free offer to 
all comers since the opening of the Cher- 
okee strip to the homesteaders in 1893." 
Indeed, when the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission started searching for a site 
for its new $375 million atom-smashing 
accelerator 21 months ago, 200 or so 
communities in 45 states came forward 
with a pitch. No wonder. The competi- 
tion was for an installation that would 
mean 3,000 new scientific and technical 
jobs, 9,000 new residents and a $21 
million-a-year payroll. 

Last week the long suspense ended. 
The world’s most powerful atom smash- 
er, which will generate 200 billion elec- 
tron volts of energy, will be built in 
Weston, Ill, a tiny (pop. 400) village 
35 miles west of Chicago. A corn-belt 
community that began as a housing de- 
velopment only seven years ago, Wes- 
ton is in for some very big changes. Its 
growth was stunted when the original 
promoter ran into financial difficulty 
and pulled out, and it remains so unde- 
veloped today that it has no doctor, no 
school, no movie house, not even a 
store. 

The huge atom smasher, which will 
occupy a 6,800-acre preserve, will be 
completely covered with earth for radi- 
ation shielding, is targeted to go into 
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operation in 1975. Assuming that Con- 
gress appropriates the funds, construc- 
tion will begin in two years. By enabling 
scientists to break down the atom into 
more fundamental pieces than ever be- 
fore, the smasher could eventually pro- 
duce discoveries on the magnitude of 
those of the electron and neutron. 

Why did the nod go to little Weston? 
It made for intriguing speculation that 
among the six states under final site 
consideration (the others: California, 
Colorado, Michigan, New York and 
Wisconsin), Illinois by next month will 
be the only one with a Democratic Gov- 
ernor. But the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion insisted that the controlling factor 
was Weston's proximity to existing sci- 
entific centers. After all, the new atom 
smasher will be situated just 17 miles 
from the AEC’s sprawling Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory and less than an 
hour's drive from Chicago, where En- 
rico Fermi first split the atom in 1942. 
In a sense, the AEC’s plum has fallen 
near the tree. 


TRIALS 


One Down 

The prosecution appeared to have 
just about everything going for it: a 
motive for the murder, the defendant's 
admitted access to the victim, an eye- 
witness to describe the killing in grue- 
some detail, a famous medical expert 
to support the accuser’s testimony and, 
not least, a prosecutor who had an ex- 
traordinary record of 30 murder trials 
without an acquittal. Yet when the ver- 
dict came last week, it was Defense At- 


torney F. Lee Bailey—himself unde- 
feated in 19 homicide cases (Time, 
Dec. 9)—who shouted “Hooray!” After 


just four hours and 27 minutes of delib- 
eration, a Freehold, N.J., jury acquitted 
Dr. Carl Coppolino, 34, of first-degree 
murder in the 1963 death of William 
Farber, 51, the husband of Coppolino’s 
mistress. 

Hypnosis v. Free Will. For a time, 
Prosecutor Vincent Keuper had his in- 
nings. His first and best witness was Mar- 
jorie Farber, still attractive at 52, who 
testified that she had a hypnosis-induced 
passion for the dark, slender anesthesi- 
ologist. After he first mesmerized her in 
February 1963 in order to break her 
cigarette habit, they saw each other 
“constantly.” Later, she testified, Cop- 
polino said of her husband: “That man 
has got to go.” Then, she went on, the 
doctor gave her a drug with which to 
dispatch Farber. Her nerve failed twice, 
she said, and so she summoned Coppo- 
lino from his home up the street. After 
he administered injections to the ill and 
groggy Farber, Coppolino “pulled this 
pillow out from underneath my hus- 
band’s head, and he put it over him, 
and he leaned his full weight down on 
him, and I just stood there.” Why? “Be- 
cause of hypnosis. I had no free will.” 

Dr. Milton Helpern, 64, New York 
City’s chief medical examiner, then took 
the stand to pronounce Farber’s death 





a homicide—even though the original 
death certificate listed the cause as coro- 
nary thrombosis. Called in last summer 
when New Jersey authorities had Far- 
ber’s body exhumed, Helpern said that 
he found a fractured larynx, which led 
him to believe that Farber had been 
strangled. He said that he found the 
heart “normal.” 

Prosecutor's Nightmare. Although 
Bailey put on his own medical wit- 
nesses to cast doubt on Helpern’s testi- 
mony and to deride the possibility of 
crime by hypnotism, his major strate- 
gy was to impugn Marge Farber. 
Throughout he described her as a wom- 
an scorned who lived only for revenge 
on Coppolino. “She would sit in his lap 
in the electric chair,” said Bailey, “just 
to see that he dies.” When Coppolino 
moved to Florida, Widow Farber and 
her two daughters followed, settling in 
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COPPOLINO AFTER ACQUITTAL 
First-rate performer. 


a house next door. Bailey developed 
testimony that Marge wanted to marry 
Coppolino after his first wife, Carmela, 
died in Sarasota last year. But he mar- 
ried a well-to-do divorcee six weeks aft- 
er Carmela’s death. It was only then, 
Bailey said, that Marge Farber turned on 
her erstwhile lover. Even Keuper con- 
ceded that her conduct was “disgust- 
ing’; after the verdict was in, asked if 
she had been a dream witness, he re- 
plied, “No, a prosecutor's nightmare.” 
By contrast, Coppolino turned out to 
be a first-rate courtroom performer. In 
two hours on the stand, he bolstered his 





> Just as Bailey candidly set out to “destroy” 
the late Marilyn Sheppard last month in his 
successful fight to win Sam Sheppard's acquit- 
tal for her murder, He portrayed Marilyn as 
an adulteress killed by a jealous wife, Last 
week, after an investigation, a Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, grand jury dismissed Bailey's 
claim as having “no basis in truth or fact” and 
rebuked him for raising it. Though Bailey won 
a new trial for Sheppard by claiming preju- 
dicial press coverage, the publicity in the Cop- 
polino case clearly did not harm the defendant. 
Superior Court Judge Elvin Simmill, in fact, 
complimented reporters on their performance. 
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case with cool, quict testimony that 
Keuper could not shake. Coppolino ad- 
mitted his affair with Mrs. Farber, but 
insisted that he was a conscientious phy- 
sician to Farber on the day he died— 
giving him proper treatment for a sud- 
den heart ailment, pleading in vain that 
he go to a hospital. Neatly dressed in a 
dark suit, as professional in his manner 
as a medical-school lecturer, Coppolino 
even turned to the jury to give an 
onomatopoetic description of how ir- 
regular William Farber’s heart had 
sounded. 

The trial over, Coppolino and_ his 
wife embraced and wept. But instead of 
walking to freedom, he was whisked 
off under guard to Florida, There he 
has been indicted for the murder of 
first wife Carmela, who died suddenly 
at the age of 32. The death certificate 


posed by white men—all but two of 
them from Texas—in praise of their 
drill instructor, Staff Sergeant Joshua 
Ashley, a Negro. No presidential report 
could better document the dramatic 
gains in status and esteem that the Ne- 
gro has made in the armed forces of the 
U.S. within the past few years. 

The war in Viet Nam is the first war 
in history that Americans have fought 
on a truly integrated basis. The pro- 
ponents of black power have charged 
that the simple fact that Negroes are in 
Army combat units in proportionately 
high numbers—23% of the troops in 
combat v. 11% of the U.S. population 
—is a sign of discrimination. But the 
numbers, far from indicating discrimi- 
nation, actually add to the evidence 
that the Negro has found in the armed 
forces the fair and opportunity-full so- 
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NEGRO COMPANY COMMANDER WITH AIRBORNE BRIGADE AT BIEN HOA 
What better way to document the gains? 


gave the cause as a heart attack, but the 
prosecution will try to prove that Cop- 
polino did her in. F. Lee Bailey will be 
there to defend Coppolino—now free 
on $15,000 bail—when the trial opens 
Feb. 13. 


ARMED FORCES 
The Integrated Society 


“He has instilled in us a pride in the 
Army that I'm ashamed to say we didn't 
have when we first entered. He first 
taught each of us to be men, Next, he 
taught us to accept responsibilities. 
Then he gave us a gift of priceless val- 
ue, to be ‘men among men.’ ” 

The commanding general of Fort 
Ord, Calif., was surprised to receive this 
letter, written last month by 43 mem- 
bers of A Company, Ist Battalion, 3rd 
Brigade. First, recruits do not often 
write letters to the commanding gen- 
eral. Second, when they do write, they 
rarely praise drill instructors, their tra- 
ditional scourge. But the most significant 
fact about the letter is that it was com- 
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ciety that is still rare in most sections 
of civilian life. Some of the units with 
the highest percentages of Negroes are 
all-volunteer, and Negroes re-enlist in 
the Army at a rate (49%) nearly four 
times that of whites. 

Crispus Attucks. Negroes have fought 
alongside white Americans since 1638, 
when Massachusetts settlers battled the 
Indians. Crispus Attucks, a runaway 
slave, was the first man shot in the Bos- 
ton Massacre, the prelude to the Revo- 
lutionary War, and some 186,000 Ne- 
groes marched with the blue in the Civil 
War. Yet they were nearly always seg- 
regated and distrusted in combat. In 
World War I, the Navy used them only 
as messmen, while the Marine Corps 
excluded them altogether. In World War 
Il, though a few Negro units distin- 
guished themselves in combat, Negroes 
in all the services were mostly confined 
to supply, engineering and transporta- 
tion duties. Though President Truman 
officially integrated all forces in 1948, 
there were some segregated units as 
late as the Korean War. 





Integration has marched so fast since 
then that military posts today are the 
most integrated communities in the U.S. 
Negro and white servicemen send their 
children to the same schools, play golf 
and swim in the same recreation areas. 
There still are few Negro officers— 
less than one-half of 1% in the Navy 
and Marine Corps, for example—but 
the Defense Department since 1962 has 
made a determined effort to find capa- 
ble Negro leadership among the ranks, 
has actively recruited talented Negro 
youths for the service academies and 
college officer-training programs. As a 
result, the entering classes at the three 
service academies this year had more 
than four times as many Negroes as 
three years ago. 

In combat. the color barrier totally 
disappears. “When you drink out of the 
same canteen and eat off the same 
spoon, you get real tight together,” says 
Specialist Theodore Clark, 22, a Negro 
from Detroit who is fighting with the 
173rd Airborne Brigade at Bien Hoa. 
“When you sleep in the same foxhole, 
you're just like brothers.” Though many 
off-duty Negroes in Saigon head for 
Khanh Hoi, an area south of the Ben 
Aghe River that they have staked out 
for themselves, many others join their 
white buddies in the joints in other 
parts of town. In August, six months 
after Danang was declared off limits, 
built-up tensions led to a mass fist fight 
between Negroes and whites at the huge 
Navy base near by, but such incidents 
have been very rare. 

The Model. Why are so many Ne- 
groes in combat? Some, because of in- 
equities in schools at home, do not have 
the skills that are needed for behind- 
the-lines technicians. Others like the 
$55 extra a month that members of 
certain combat outfits command, Many 
enjoy the prestige of being in an elite 
unit; about a third of the paratroopers 
in Viet Nam, volunteers all, are Ne- 
groes. Many Negroes that he talked to 
on a Viet Nam tour in July, says Whit- 
ney Young, head of the Urban League, 
came from communities where they 
were considered inferiors and wanted 
combat simply “to show the other guy 
and themselves that they were men.” 

In this they have succeeded, smash- 
ing forever the myth, which still lin- 
gered in the Korean War, that Negroes 
could not fight as well as whites. Hav- 
ing done this, says Young, they will not 
be so willing as before to put up with 
discrimination at home. “They just 
won't accept it,” says Young. “They 
have already run the greatest risk of all, 
so they won't mind adding to it.” The 
Urban League plans to help Negro vet- 
erans enter an integrated civilian soci- 
ety, next month will start a program to 
assist them in finding jobs. Yet, tragi- 
cally, few will find acceptance so easily 
off the base or battlefield, Despite a few 
blemishes, the armed forces remain the 
model of the reasonably integrated so- 
ciety that the U.S. looks forward to 
achieving in another generation. 
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THE WAR 
The Great Bomb Flap 


Never in history has a nation applied 
military power with more painstaking 
precision and reasoned restraint than 
the U.S. has in its bombing of North 
Viet Nam. The only targets that U.S. 
pilots may attack are the enemy’s men 
and matériel heading south. the roads 
and trails they take and the weaponry 
thrown at American aircraft. From 
prestrike photo reconnaissance to leaf- 
let warnings dropped in advance, every 
effort is made to avoid hitting civilians 
and residential areas. Nowhere is the 
effort greater than around Hanoi, the 
Red capital, currently home to some 
300,000 people. It was precisely be- 
cause U.S. accuracy had been flawless 
in the past that Hanoi was able to blow 
an apparent mistake into the great 
bomb flap last week 

For the pilots, the missions were as 
routine as any ever are in the face of 
North Viet Nam's formidable air-de- 
fense system. The targets: the Yen Vien 
railroad center northeast of the capital, 
and Van Dien, a major vehicle-repair 
depot known in Pentagon parlance as 
the “secondhand-car lot,” with a capac- 
ity of some 500 trucks. Both had been 
hit for the first time on Dec. 2: and 
both were worth a second try, particu- 
larly Yen Vien, the country’s largest 
rail choke point, handling one-third of 
the nation’s military traffic 

The Clatter, A dozen Air Force 
F-105 Thunderchiefs highballed down 
the main line from the northeast and 
blasted the rail yards, then continued 
on over Hanoi, bomb racks empty, be- 
fore wheeling for heme. About the 
same time, some 20 Navy planes 
swooped in from the southeast, off their 
carriers in the Gulf of Tonkin, to raze 
the used-car lot: and then headed back 
without passing over the city at all, 

Next day the two targets were hit 
again, but even before the pilots suited 
up a second time, Teletypes were clat- 
tering around the world. The Soviet 
correspondent for Tass in Hanoi, the 
resident Agence France-Presse reporter 
and Radio Hanoi all claimed that the 
U.S. raiders the previous day had, as 
Tass put it, bombed “residential areas 
within the Hanoi city limits” for the 
first time, setting houses afire and kill- 
ing, said Hanoi, more than 100 civilians. 

The French reporter, Jacques Moa- 
lic, scaled casualties down to perhaps 
two or three dead but reported that the 
heavily residential neighborhood around 
the Paul Doumer bridge spanning the 
Red River (the city’s limits at that 
point) had been “devastated.” The 
French Communist daily L’Humanité 
also said that the Chinese embassy had 
been “touched by a projectile,” what- 
ever that meant. Peking caught the clue, 
soon put out a dispatch claiming that 
J.S. planes had “dive-bombed™ the em- 
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bassy and hit the nearby office of the 
New China News Agency. 

The Search. Clearly something had 
fallen on Hanoi, but it was far from 
clear what that something was. While 
critics of U.S. bombing. from U Thant 
to the Vatican to Bertrand Russell, 
hastened to accuse the U.S. of escalat- 
ing the war, Washington mumbled and 
fumbled until it was too late to erase 
the initial impact of the shrill reports. 

At first, the State Department re- 
fused to confirm or deny that American 
bombs had fallen on Hanoi, for fear 
that through pilot error or accident they 
indeed had done so. Were the two 
scheduled targets—the rail center and 
car lot—within Hanoi proper? Well, 
said the department, they were each five 
nautical miles away. Away from where? 


The city limits? No, from the center of 
the city. What then, asked reporters, 
were the city limits? It turned out that 
the State Department had no idea. 

That was embarrassing enough, but 
neither did the Defense Department 
have any idea, it seemed. It took two 
days of frantic searching through Pen- 
tagon folders before the Defense De- 
partment’s intelligence division turned 
up a 1965 map showing Hanoi's bound- 
aries and released it, revealing that the 
rail yard and truck depot were respec- 
tively three and five miles outside the 
city limits (see map). 

The Irony. The unedifying spectacle 
in Washington did not reflect an effort 
to conceal the facts, but rather an hon- 
est ignorance. Not until pilots’ reports 
from the field had been thoroughly an- 
alyzed could Washington be sure that 
a bombing mistake had not been made. 
The squadron commanders of the 
strikes called in each pilot and had him 
point out on prestrike aerial photos of 
the targets exactly where his bombs had 
hit. Their reports were cross-checked 
with other pilots on earlier and later 
phases. The conclusion: all the U.S. 
bombs were on the assigned targets, 
save for one planeload jettisoned 19 
miles southwest of the city. Only then 
could Saigon and Washington announce 
with confidence that no bombs had fall- 
en in the city of Hanoi. 

In that case, what caused the dam- 
age? The most likely explanation is that 
it was one or more of North Viet Nam’s 
SAM missiles that had fai'ed to hit 
airborne U.S, targets and boomeranged 
on the city itself. More than 100 SA\\s 
were fired at the U.S. planes during the 
week's raids. Indeed, the U.S. pilots had 
spotted one plummeting SAM as it ex- 
ploded on a North Vietnamese junk, 
and the Pentagon produced testimonials 
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COMMUNIST DEAD IN HANOI “SUBURB” AFTER DEC. 2 RAID 
Maybe that something was SAM. 
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from four foreigners living in Hanoi 
that what fell on the city were SAMs 
and antiaircraft shells. 

Whether or not the rulers of Hanoi 
initially knew what had hit them, they 
surely must have soon found out from 
examination of the debris—which per- 
haps explains why the damaged quarter 
of the city was quickly sealed off to all 
observers. That the raids on Yen Vien 
and Van Dien did not technically con- 
stitute an escalation of the American 
bombing pattern they well knew: the 
fuel dump bombed by the U.S. last June 
29 was closer to the city. On the other 
hand, the successive raids, two weeks 
apart, on Yen Vien and Van Dien may 
well have made the Communists feel 
that the noose was dangerously tighten- 
ing around Hanoi. 
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PREMIER KY IN SAIGON 
Controversy pleasing the V.C. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
A Wider Mandate 


Elected three months ago to write a 
new constitution for South Viet Nam, 
the 117-deputy Constituent Assembly 
has from its inception taken upon itself 
a wider mandate to participate in Sai- 
gon’s ever-simmering political life of the 
moment. Thus last week the Assembly 
made its largest stride toward shaping 
the nation’s return to civilian, demo- 
cratic rule by agreeing on a presidential 
form of government. But at the same 
lime, it was up to its ears in the linger- 
ing controversy surrounding the mur- 
der of Deputy Tran Van Van fortnight 
ago (Time, Dec. 16). The ugliest of the 
rumors had it that the Ky government 
itself had done away with Van, even 
though the government had in jail a 
suspect who readily admitted helping 
murder Van on Viet Cong orders. 

To Saigon’s compulsive intriguers, the 
rumor had a certain superficial plausi- 
bility. Scarcely a month before the mur- 
der, Ky’s Cabinet had very nearly col- 
lapsed in a dispute between the northern- 
born generals around Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky and the native southerners, who 
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felt that they were losing out in power 
and patronage. Tran Van Van had been 
the most articulate southerner in the 
Assembly and the strident leader of 
its antigovernment, antimilitary faction, 
and in recent weeks had increasingly 
antagonized the ruling generals. He had 
led a bitter struggle against the generals’ 
power to veto or amend the new con- 
stitution that the Assembly is writing. 

Strong President. In one of his last 
acts, Van had tried to ram through the 
Assembly an article setting the mini- 
mum age for South Viet Nam's chief 
executive at 40 rather than the antici- 
pated 35, His target, of course, was 
Premier Ky, who is only 36, and would 
thus be prohibited from running for 
President. So it was only natural for 
many a southerner to suspect Ky of 
complicity in Van’s death—the kind of 
divisiveness that could only please the 
Viet Cong. Ky hardly helped matters 
last week by closing down the Viet Nam 
Guardian and the Saigon Post, two dai- 
ly newspapers that had defied govern- 
ment censorship to print some of the 
rumors. 

The Assembly, on the southern bloc’s 
urging. took time out from its rule- 
making to condemn “with energy the 
savage deed of the assassins from what- 
ever origin,” and set up its own minia- 
ture Warren Commission, chaired by a 
southerner, to investigate Van's death. 
The Deputies’ real task, however, pro- 
ceeded apace toward the Assembly's 
February deadline for presenting the 
nation with a draft constitution, With 
Van's southern colleagues dissenting, the 
Assembly voted for a Korean-style gov- 
ernmental outline for the nation’s fu- 
ture, It provides for a strong, popularly 
elected President who will choose his 
own Premier. The Premier and his Cabi- 
net will be subject to parliamentary 
control, and can be ousted by the legis- 
lature if need be while the President 
continues to provide a shield of stability 
over the fledgling nation’s growth. 


ASIA 


New Angles 

Hiding behind dark glasses and a 
pseudonym, a pretty young girl last 
week emerged from Tokyo's Jujin Hos- 
pital of Cosmetic Surgery. She had 
given her name as Miss Dang Tuyet 
Mai of South Viet Nam. But from the 
moment she arrived, she had got special 
attention—as befits the First Lady of 
any nation. For the patient was, in 
fact, Madame Nguyen Cao Ky, 24- 
year-old wife of the Premier of South 
Viet Nam. 

Why had she visited one of Japan’s 
foremost plastic-surgery clinics? “We 
cannot reveal what sort of treatment 
Madame came for,” volunteered a doc- 
tor on the Jujin staff. “That would be 
unethical.” Madame Ky was only slight- 
ly more helpful: “I want to be more 
charming to my husband.” 

Whatever the specifics, Madame Ky 
was only one of the tens of thousands 
of Asian women who flock every year 





to plastic surgeons to make themselves 
“more charming” to their husbands and 
boy friends—or even to get ahead in 
the business world. “These days,” says 
Dr. Jiro Minagawa, who heads Tokyo's 
plush Minagawa Cosmetic Clinic, “girls 
come in and go out much as they go 
to the beauty salon to have their hair 
done.” Dr. Pham Ba Vien, dean of 
Saigon’s practitioners of chirurgie es- 
thétique, agrees, “Show a woman some- 
thing different—a new style or a new 
face—and she wants it,” he says. “And 
if she can afford it, she will get it.” 

What most Asian women want are 
operations to round out their eyes, build 
European-type bridges into their noses 
and, especially in Viet Nam, enlarge 
their breasts. (“Vietnamese girls have 
beautiful, classic faces,” says Dr. Vien, 
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MADAME KY IN TOKYO 
Just like having their hair done. 


“but remove their clothing, and they 
look like boys with long hair.”) Like 
hairdos, however, the styles are con- 
stantly changing. A decade ago, most 
Oriental clients wanted to be remade in 
the image of American and European 
movie stars. Today, the accent has 
shifted to a combination of Caucasian 
and classic Asian beauty, with eyes less 
rounded, noses less bridged, breasts less 
protruding. 

The rage for new angles, however, 
has not lessened at all, Throughout free 
Asia, the demand for plastic surgery 
now exceeds the supply of plastic sur- 
geons. A Bangkok specialist, who per- 
formed more than 1,000 operations in 
1965, reports that his business is grow- 
ing at the rate of 10% a year. In Hong 
Kong, where the practice is strictly reg- 
ulated by the British government, there 
is a booming black market of unlicensed 
operators, most of whom got their start 
as beauticians. 

For those who can afford it, the In 
place to go is Tokyo, whose 108 clinics 
lure an estimated 200,000 women every 
year, The attraction of Tokyo is easy 
to understand. Japanese techniques are 
more advanced than anywhere else in 
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Asia, and Japanese surgeons make it a 
practice to keep aw courant with the lat- 
est fashions in faces. Besides, Tokyo of- 
fers an advantage that local clinics can- 
not match: secrecy. Unless her name is 


Madame Ky, milady can accomplish 
and recover from all her rearrange- 


ments while her friends think she is on 
a three-week jaunt around Japan. 

Japanese surgeons can perform mir- 
acles. Jujin Hospital's Dr. Fumio Ume- 
zawa was once asked to remodel an 
unknown Hong Kong actress to look 
like a star who had died in the middle 
of a movie; his work was so perfect that 
superstitious studio hands swore they 
were seeing a ghost. After nearly three 
decades of plastic surgery, in fact, Dr. 
Umezawa admits to only one failure. 
It involved a Japanese movie actress 
who had come to him for the insertion 
of bags of silicone jelly to build up her 
breasts. Shortly after the operation, she 
had to go before the cameras to play a 
violent love scene. At the height of 
a passionate embrace, one of her breasts 
collapsed under the strain. 


EUROPE 
New NATO, New Continent 


It was one of those weeks that future 
scholars might well single out as a 
watershed in postwar history. NATO was 
meeting for the last time in Paris, No 
longer would the long black limousines, 
flags fluttering from their fenders, 
thread their way along the elegant Ave- 
nue Foch to the organization's austere 
glass-and-steel headquarters. Charles de 
Gaulle had withdrawn France from 
NATO’s military commands and ordered 
NATO forces to leave French soil by 
next April. Consequently, the military 
arm of NATO was moving to a village 
in southern Belgium; the civil arm to 
some prefabricated buildings near Brus- 
sels’ airport. 

International Order. Far more was 
ending than NATO's attachment to a 
lovely city or France's military coopera- 





JEAN MONNET 
To eradicate the memories. 
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tion with the rest of the West. Seven- 
teen years after its founding as a bul- 
wark against Soviet aggression, NATO 
itself was undergoing a_ profound 
change. It was a reflection of the new 
mood sweeping Western Europe. Wea- 
ried by burdensome defense spending 
and convinced that the Soviet threat had 
all but vanished, the Continent’s states- 
men were seeking ways to eradicate 
the last lingering memories of the cold 
war. In Bonn last week, Europe's ven- 
erable integrationist, Jean Monnet, pro- 
posed that the Common Market set up 
joint institutions with the Soviet bloc. 
At last week’s Western European Union 
meeting, Britain’s former Defense Min- 
ister Duncan Sandys called for sharp 
reductions in the West's military 
strength on the Continent, insisting that 
“the Russians have no more desire than 
the West to involve themselves in dis- 
astrous conflict.” 

West Germany's Christian Democrat 
parliamentarian) Helmut Blumenfeld 
went further. Said he: “For the first 
time since World War II, there is the 
possibility of establishing peaceful and 
lasting, if not permanent, international 
order in Europe.” And for the first 
lime in its history, as NATO met last 
week, the talk was more about détente 
than defense. 

New Direction. After two days of 
discussions, the foreign ministers of the 
1S NATO powers agreed unanimously 
to a communiqué that only months ago 
would have been unthinkable. There 
was not one word about military 
strength. Instead, its members called 
for the removal of “barriers to freer 
and more friendly reciprocal exchanges 
between countries of different social 
and economic systems.” Further, mem- 
bers pledged to “continue their efforts 
to secure better relations with the So- 
viet Union and the states of Eastern 
Europe in political, economic, social, 
scientific and cultural fields.” 

It was a document that could easily 
bring a snort of satisfaction from 
Charles de Gaulle, who had, after all, 
been the first in the business of building 
bridges to the East. The rest of NATO 
found it all the easier to lean his way 
because of the new direction in West 
German policy. After years of intran- 
sigence in East-West relations, the Fed- 
eral Republic under the new grand co- 
alition of Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger was 
doing things that not even De Gaulle 
could undertake. In its first policy state- 
ment to the Bundestag last week, Kie- 
singer, after placing top priority on good 
relations with both France and the U.S.., 
pledged friendship for Poland, declared 
his desire for a better understanding 
with the Soviet Union, and eased Ger- 
many’s tense relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia by renouncing Hitler’s 1937 claim 
to the Sudetenland. 

He even hinted that West Germany 
might soon be prepared to ignore the 
old Hallstein Doctrine and grant diplo- 
matic recognition to the Eastern coun- 
tries. “In the past, Germany served as 
the bridge between Western and East- 
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CHANCELLOR KIESINGER 
To serve as a bridge. 


ern Europe,” said Kiesinger. “We should 
like to perform that role again.” 

Soldier's Duty. Thus when West Ger- 
many’s new Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt arrived in Paris for the NATO 
talks, he came as the representative of 
a thrusting, questioning government. De 
Gaulle received Brandt for an hour's 
chat, praised the Chancellor's address, 
invited Kiesinger to come to Paris next 
month, In an unusual display of geniali- 
ty, De Gaulle authorized Brandt to tell 
the press that the meeting had been 
“trés cordial.” 

For all the heady talk of détente, it 
was still the duty of NATO to think 
about the possibility of war. After all, 
the cold-eyed planners could note, Mos- 
cow last week announced an 8.2% in- 
crease in Soviet defense spending for 
next year, 

In any case, planning for war had 
become a nightmare. The French were 
making it clear that even in wartime, 
they might not be available as partners 
of the West. Now France reserves the 
right to opt out of any conflict if she 
feels that the war does not concern her. 
Thus NATO planners cannot count with 
certainty on the supply lines that run 
across France or on the French air- 
fields, hospitals and support facilities 
that over the years have been built there 
with NATO funds for NATO use. 

As the first move toward repairing 
the damage, the 14 NATO military mem- 
bers formed a new high council to study 
a whole new defense system: the De- 
fense Planning Committee. They also 
set_ up the new seven-nation Nuclear 
Planning Group, of which West Germa- 
ny is a key member. The group's mis- 
sion will be to select targets, deploy 
NATO's 7,000 warhead nuclear force, 
and recommend when, if ever, to fire 
in anger. But the ownership of the 
weapons and final decision to fire re- 
main with the U.S. The hope is that 
the new committee will satisfy the West 
German demand for full-fledged treat- 
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ment in NATO, while at the same time 
retaining absolute U.S, nuclear control. 
That way, the Russians cannot easily 
use the NATO arrangement as a pretext 
for refusing to sign a nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty—in itself an important 
move toward further dérente. 


WEST BERLIN 


The New Mayor 

While Willy Brandt was in Paris at- 
tending to his new duties as West Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, West Berlin’s 
parliament elected a man to fill out 
Brandt’s four-year unexpired term as 
mayor of Germany's largest (2,200,- 
000) city. The choice fell on Heinrich 
Albertz, 51, a Lutheran minister turned 
socialist politician. 

A native of Prussia, Albertz was im- 
prisoned for six months by the Nazis 
during World War IL for mentioning 
political prisoners in a sermon to his 
congregation, After Germany’s surren- 
der, he entered politics in the state of 
Lower Saxony as minister for refugee 
affairs, went to Berlin in 1957 at 
Brandt's behest, and eventually became 
the city’s interior minister and later dep- 
uty mayor. Albertz is known as a tough 
administrator and uncompromising in 
his dealings with Communists—as the 
East Germans learned last week. They 
are demanding that West Berlin recog- 
nize the regime of Walter Ulbricht as 
the price for Christmas passes for West 
Berliners to visit relatives in the city’s 
East sector. In one of his first official 
acts, Albertz went on television to tell 
the Communists that West Berlin would 
not submit to blackmail. 

If Albertz lacks the dynamic _per- 
sonality of an Ernst Reuter, the mayor 
during the airlift, or the flair of Brandt, 
he is merely matching the change that 
has come over the city he now takes 
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MAYOR ALBERTZ 
A man for the mood. 
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FRANCO & WIFE AT POLL 





STO MENESES 


ELECTION POSTER IN MADRID 


A step is not a leap. 


charge of. The Wall ended the stimu- 
lating face-to-face confrontation with 
Communism that made West Berlin the 
world’s most politically sensitive and 
savvy city. As a result, West Berlin has 
lost something of its motivation and 
spunk. Missing the excitement of Ber- 
lin’s former crisis atmosphere, many of 
the most gifted artists, writers and per- 
formers have moved away. The city is 
also in danger of growing old. Without 
a countryside from which to draw new 
inhabitants, and with some young Ber- 
liners moving to West Germany for bet- 
ter jobs, 20% of West Berlin's popula- 
tion is 65 and older (vy. 12% in West 
Germany), and the number of widows 
and widowers exceeds 300,000. 

Still, the city remains one of Germa- 
ny’s largest industrial centers, and the 
spirit that made Berliners unyielding 
during the airlift and 1961 crisis is only 
dormant, not dead. Now, until the time 
that West Berliners are perchance again 
called on to play the heroes’ role, they 
at least have a new mayor that suits 
their more subdued mood. 


SPAIN 
Si 
All over Spain, the word was si, 
FRANCO SI proclaimed a sign that cov- 
ered four stories of a skyscraper in 
downtown Madrid. VOTE Si POR LA 
PAZ echoed posters on the walls and 
lampposts of every Spanish town, Span- 
ish movie stars filmed television spots 
to prove that they wanted to si as well 
as be seen, and flamenco dancers ham- 
mered out special si seguidillas with 
their heels. To be sure that no one 
missed the message, billboards from 
Cadiz to Catalonia displayed a silky 
senorita in an overstuffed sweater, urg- 
ing motorists to vote si. 
All told, the Spanish government 
spent more than $1,000,000 in an effort 


to get voters out in force to approve 
the new constitution presented to them 
three weeks earlier by Francisco Fran- 
co. It was a document that looked to- 
ward the day when Franco will no long- 
er be around, and the regime was tak- 
ing absolutely no chances that it would 
be turned down. Any and all arguments 
against it were relentlessly suppressed. 
What the Franco government wanted 
was a simple vote of confidence in the 
wisdom of E/ Caudillo, 

They got it. In all, 19,289,344 
Spaniards—88.5% of the electorate— 
streamed to the polls, and 95.9% of 
them voted si. So overwhelmingly was 
the vote, in fact, that it embarrassed 
some of Franco’s most ardent admirers. 
“We could have allowed the opposition 
to speak and still won 70%,” said one 
Spanish official. “And 70% is a land- 
slide victory anywhere.” 

The document that Spain approved 
represents no great leap toward West- 
ern-style democracy, but it is at least a 
step in the direction of political liberali- 
zation. It guarantees religious freedom 
to the tiny minority of Spaniards—30,- 
000 Protestants and 6,000 Jews—who 
were not born into Catholic families. 
It confirms the law of last year that 
relaxed government controls over the 
labor movement, including the right to 
strike, and all but destroys the already 
hollow shell of the Falangist Party. It 
also creates direct elections for one- 
fifth of the members of Parliament; the 
other four-fifths will continue to be se- 
lected by the government. 

Providing an Answer. By far the most 
important accomplishment of the new 
constitution, however, is that it pro- 
vides an answer for the first time to the 
question that has plagued Spain ever 
since the civil war: What will happen 
when Franco dies? As before, his re- 
gime will have to choose between a 
king (most probably Don Juan de Bor- 
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b6én y Battenberg, 53, the liberal-mind- 
ed pretender to the Spanish throne) and 
a regent (favored by antimonarchists 
as a device to turn Spain into a repub- 
lic). But the new constitution provides 
some guarantee that the death of Fran- 
co, who until now has been virtually 
the sole and single source of full power, 
will not create such chaos that no choice 
is possible. It specifies that Franco must 
remain as chief of state for as long 
as he lives, but gives him “permission” 
to step aside as chief of government 
and turn over operating control of the 
regime to a premier of his own choos- 
ing—if he so desires. 

The indications are that he will. If 
so, he will have established the machin- 
ery for an orderly continuity that Spain 
so long has lacked. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sanctions Against Rhodesia 

The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil last week took a historic step. of 
sorts. For the first time in its 21 vears 
of existence, it resorted to mandatory 
economic sanctions to try to bring down 
a government. 

Obiect of the sanctions was Tan 
Smith's white-supremacist regime in 
Rhodesia, which has been deplored as 
an international renegade ever since it 
broke away from British rule 13 months 
ago. By a vote of 11 to 0—with four 
abstentions—the council declared an in- 
ternational embargo on 90°% of Rho- 
desia’s exports, forbade the U.N,’s 122- 
member nations to sell oil. arms, motor 
vehicles or airplanes to the rebel terri- 
tory or to provide it with any form of 
“financial or other economic aid.” 

For all its apparent toughness. the 
resolution calling for sanctions lacks the 
teeth necessary to enforce them. Voted 
down was an amendment to penalize 
nations that ignore the boveott. The 
Security Council, in fact. left it up to 
each member nation to police its own 
trade with Rhodesia. Shortly after last 
week's vote, South Africa. which sup- 
plies most of Rhodesia’s oil and is its 
principal trading partner. announced 
that it had no intention of obevine the 
resolution. Without South African co- 
operation, the sanctions seemed doomed 
to fail. 

The U.N.'s) black African. states, 
which had argued for a week for strone- 
er stuff, were predictably unhappy. “The 
resolution is defective.” said Nigeria’s 
moderate Ambassador Chief S. O. Ade- 
bo. Leading the chorus of complaint 
was Russia's Nikolai Fedorenko. who 
picked up some political change in Afri- 
ca by abstaining—along with Bulgaria 
and Mali—on the ground that the sanc- 
tions did not go far enough. France also 
abstained from voting. but for a differ- 
ent reason: in the opinion of General 
de Gaulle, Rhodesia is strictly a British 
problem and outside U.N, jurisdiction. 

The British, who sponsored the reso- 
lution in the first place, had no such 
qualms. Having displayed their outraged 
morality by calling for sanctions, their 
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main concern was to steer the Security 
Council away from any action that 
would lead to an economic confronta- 
tion with South Africa, Britain’s fourth 
largest customer and main supplier of 
gold. The U.S. went along with Brit- 
ain. Hoping that even a leaky embargo 
might somehow bring Rhodesia to its 
senses, it voted with the majority to ap- 
prove the resolution. 


FRANCE 


Hail the Great * ! 

Most Frenchmen seem a little bored 
with the grandeur of De Gaulle. These 
days, they find glory enough in a little 
Gallic warrior who has a droopy yellow 
mustache and wears a winged beanie. 
whose force de frappe is not a nuclear 
bomb but a magic potion that contains 
—as a bow to the French palate—lob- 
ster. The whole nation has come to 
adore a comic-book hero whose name 
suggests a mere footnote to history. He 
is Astérix Le Gaulois, leader of a hi- 
larious village of “unsubdued and irk- 
some” Gauls still holding out against 
Caesar's legions in 50 B.C. 

Chuckles While Sipping. Astérix ap- 
pears in a syndicated strip in 15 maga- 
zines, but his influence is vastly wider, 
The first French satellite launched into 
orbit was nicknamed Astérix. This year, 


SANCTIONS: THE 


CONOMIC sanctions of the type 

imposed last’ week — against 
Rhodesia are a relatively new weap- 
on in the ancient art of internation- 
al coercion. Not until 1935, when 
the League of Nations declared an 
international boycott against Musso- 
lini, was the concept of full-scale 
economic warfare put to test. Then 
and since, economic sanctions have 
proved political duds. 

The League of Nations’ action 
against Mussolini was ignored from 
the beginning by half a dozen non- 
fascist’ nations—including the U.S. 
After cight’ fruitless months, the 
whole project was abandoned, leav- 


ing the Italian regime the stronger. 
and destroying the last shred of ef- 
fectiveness of the Leaguc itself. 

Even on a lesser scale. economic 


sanctions have usually backfired, 
Moscow's attempt to elbow Marshal 
Tito into line in 1948 only forced 
the Yugoslavian Communist leader 
to turn to the West for trade—and 
drove him further from the Stalinist 
camp. The Organization of African 
Unity’s solemn pledge to beycott all 
South African goods has been a joke: 
Zambia gets at least half its con- 
sumer products from Johannesburg. 
and the government-owned airline of 
leftist. Mali serves South African 
oranges to ils passengers. 

U.S. attempts to starve out its 
enemies have hardly been more suc- 





French children are asking Pére Noél 
for the Astérix costumes, dolls and 
masks that are being sold all over the 
country. Huge papier-maché models of 
the litte warrior and his blimpish, pig- 
tailed companion Obélix stare down 
from Christmas displays in department 
stores. More than 3,600,000 copies of 
eight hard-cover Astérix comic books 
have been sold, and several American 
publishers have proposed an English- 
language translation for the U.S. Cafés 
even stock the books for adults who 
want to chuckle while sipping their 
apeéritifs. 

A sawed-off version of Vercingetorix, 
Caesar’s ancient nemesis, Astérix is the 
creation of René Goscinny, 40 (Albert 
Uderzo, 39, does the drawing). His 
secret potion, mixed by the druid Pano- 
ramix, is to Astérix what spinach is 
to Popeye. He and Obélix uppercut their 
foes with such equivalents of “Socko!” 
as “Tchac!” and “Patchoc!" Every page 
has a brawl, and the puns fly as fast 
as the fists. whether Astérix and 
Obélix are smuggling a barrel of the 
potion into Britannia to aid an ally be- 
sieged by the Romans or rescuing Pano- 
ramix from the cabbage-eating, goose- 
stepping Goths. 

De Gaulle's Nose. Is Astérix meant 
to be De Gaulle? “I cannot stop people 
from seeing political analogies where | 


HOLLOW WEAPON 


cessful. Washington tried to topple 
Dictator Rafael Trujillo by refusing 
to buy Dominican sugar and cutting 
off his supply of oil and auto parts. 
But it was an assassin’s bullet, not 
dollar pressure, that brought him 
down, Cuba's Fidel Castro, with mas- 
sive support from Russia, has man- 
aged to survive six years of U.S. em- 
bargo, U.S. pressure to cut off all 
trade with Red China was another 
notable flop: Canada alone in the 
past six years has sold Peking a 
whopping $926 million worth of 
wheat. 

One solid reason for the failure of 
embargoes is that the world will nev- 
er lack for blockade runners. There 
is another reason, more subtle but 
just as valid. Never has econom- 
i¢ coercion from abroad been trans- 
lated into political rebellion at home, 
On the contrary, it usually fires the 
patriotism of a beleaguered citizenry. 
In the case of Cuba, the U.S. embar- 
go supplied Castro with the perfect 
excuse to explain to the Cuban peo- 
ple the failures of his revolution. The 
U.N. boycott of Franco Spain, which 
lasted from 1945 until 1950, led 
Spaniards to tighten their belts and 
close ranks behind him. Like the 
members of a quarreling family, they 
simply would not tolerate outside 
meddling in their own affairs. There 
is every indication that Rhodesia’s 
embattled whites feel the same way. 
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merely intended to be funny.” says 
Goscinny. Yet a recent cartoon in the 
French weekly Le Canard Enchainé pic- 
tured Astérix with De Gaulle’s nose; 
he and Premier Georges “Pompidouix™ 
are shouting “Amérix go home!"—not 
to Romans and their “S.P.Q.R.” but to 
foreign troops with “U.S.” on their hel- 
mets. Le Monde Columnist Robert Es- 
carpit explains the Astérix cult this way: 
“These invincible Gauls, barricaded in 
their little corner of the universe, like 
us French in France today, have gran- 
deur, generosity, wit and courage.” 

So far, there is no evidence that the 
funnies are read in the Elysée Palace, 
though France’s other national hero 
could hardly help noticing his pint-sized 
rival. Goscinny, a sergeant in the army 
reserve, has decided against sending a 
complimentary copy of Astérix to the 
general. “It would be a provocation,” 
he said, “especially if I dedicated it to 
‘my dear fellow reservist.’ ” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Away They Go! 


So many criminals have been taking 
a powder from British jails these days 
(399 this year) that two months ago, 
when Soviet Spy George Blake sawed 
his way out of Wormwood Scrubbs in 
London, the issue of prison security 
welled up into a national scandal that 
acutely embarrassed the Labor govern- 
ment. Home Secretary Roy Jenkins re- 
acted by naming the eminent Earl 
Mountbatten to head a committee of 
inquiry. In turn, the onetime First Lord 
of the Admiralty pledged his word that 
“We will be out working all the time, 
not sitting on our backsides.” 

He had no easy task. For the most 
part, British prisons were built in Vic- 
torian times, when a_ prisoner was 
locked in his cell all day and even ate 
his meals in it. Thus the jails are ill 
prepared for today’s more relaxed ap- 
proach, in which inmates gather in 
rooms converted for cafeterias, craft 
shops and TV. Under such conditions, 
surveillance is not easy and escape 
routes are more numerous. These days, 
prisoners approaching the end of their 
terms are generally trusted on work de- 
tails outside the prison walls. There 
simply are not enough guards to keep 
an eye on everyone. 

Mouths Agape. As promised, the 
Mountbatten committee went right to 
work, toured the biggest prisons and 
interviewed inmates as well as guards 
and wardens. It also studied a flood of 
recommendations from the public. One 
man proposed hollow cell bars filled 
under pressure with dye so that anyone 
trying to saw through them is sprayed 
an incriminating color. While it gave 
short shrift to such blue-sky schemes, 
the committee did suggest that Worm- 
wood Scrubbs use closed-circuit tele- 
vision and more searchlights for better 
prisoner surveillance. The equipment 
was installed within a matter of days. 

Last week, as the committee readied 
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ASTERIX LE GAULOIS 
With Gaul’s best footnote forward, 


a final report from hundreds of pages 
of testimony, the difficulty of its task 
was doubly clear. While in conference 
with 104 of Britain’s top prison officials 
at the Civil Defense Staff College in 
Berkshire, an unexpected phone call 
came for Governor Peter Jones of 
Dartmoor prison. As his colleagues 
stood by with mouths agape, Jones 
heard the news that his toughest crim- 
inal, the so-called “mad axman of 
Broadmoor,” was at that very moment 
legging it for freedom, Frank Mitchell, 
37, a jail bully who once attacked an 
elderly couple with an ax, had simply 
walked away from a work party, darted 
across the moor and disappeared into 
the fog. 
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“VM AFRAID HE'S OUT” 
Difficulty doubly clear. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Canceling the Rubber Stamp 


One of the enduring comforts for a 
Communist political boss is instant ap- 
proval of his fiats. No sooner does he 
promulgate a law than a “people’s par- 
liament” affixes its rubber stamp to it. 
But in the new brand of Communism 
being pushed in Yugoslavia, things are 
no longer quite so comfortable. Party 
“guidance,” not “commandism,” is the 
order of the day, and top Communist 
Theoretician Edvard Kardelj not long 
ago went so far as to emphasize that “it 
is important that state organs be respon- 
sible to those who elect them.” 

So it was that Janko Smole, president 
of the executive council of the Yugoslav 
state of Slovenia, found himself con- 
fronted with noisy objections fortnight 
ago in the regional legislature. He was 
trying to push through a bill streamlin- 
ing the Slovenian health-insurance bu- 
reaucracy—for which over half of the 
deputies worked and thus were reluctant 
to see reorganized. Speaker after speak- 
er rose to denounce Smole’s proposed 
law. Tolerantly, the president let the 
deputies rant and rave, confident that 
when all was said, the party's will would 
be done as usual. But when he called for 
a vote, the measure, to his astonishment, 
was voted down 44 to 11. 

The stunned Smole countered this 
dastardly democratic behavior with an 
old Western parliamentary trick of his 
own. In a denouement without prece- 
dent in the Communist world, he and 
his executive council resigned—on the 
grounds that they had lost a no-confi- 
dence vote. The Parliament hastily con- 
vened to ask Smole & Co, to stay on as 
a caretaker government until a new one 
could be elected—when and how, no 
one quite knew. Smole himself set to 
work lobbying like any Western politi- 
cian for enough support to get the bill 
passed on a second try. The shudder 
from such a convulsive exercise of Yu- 
goslavia’s new freedoms brought Mar- 
shal Tito himself to Slovenia for a long 
business lunch with Smole under the 
ironic guise of a “routine medical 
checkup.” Rediscovering politics West- 
ern-style, the Slovenes were by and 
large delighted with themselves. “Isn’t 
it a mess?” asked one official with a 


o” 


smile. “Isn’t it a refreshing mess? 


POLAND 


No Place for Chitchat 


In the heady days of October 1956, 
Polish intellectuals eagerly supported 
Communist Leader Wladyslaw Gomul- 
ka’s stand against the Stalinists in the 
belief that free expression would flow 
under his new regime. It did, but only 
briefly and within strict limits. During 
much of the past decade, writers and 
artists have found Gomulka’s rule arid 
and intolerant. 

Two months ago, the government's 
harsh attitude toward dissent entered a 
tough new phase. It began when Leszek 
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Kolakowski, a party member and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Warsaw Univer- 
sity, addressed a student meeting. His 
subject was Poland’s progress since the 
1956 revolution. His conclusion: there 
had been none. No democratic freedom 
had evolved. Criticism and research in 
literature, sociology, modern history 
and the arts were still sharply inhibited. 
The old Stalinist penal code was still in 
existence and arbitrarily applied. The 
students applauded wildly, and several 
rose to support Kolakowski’s defiant 
conclusion. 

Hazarding Revenge. The regime's ri- 
poste was quick. Snapped a party zeal- 
ot: “What the party needs is unity and 
not intellectuals who produce neither 
bread nor steel but only chitchat.” Six 
of the more outspoken students were 
suspended from the university, and Ko- 
lakowski was expelled from the party 
and accused of a long list of “crimes” 
including having “sat down to tea with 
Cardinal Wyszynski,” the Polish pri- 
mate, and having had a prolonged meet- 
ing with American Professor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski of Columbia University. 
When a group of Poland's leading art- 
ists and writers wrote letters to the Po- 
lithuro demanding Kolakowski’s rein- 
statement, 13 of the petitioners were 
also expelled or suspended from party 
membership. 

Ironically, the gesture deprived Go- 
mulka of some of the most anticlerical 
Communist writers, who might have sid- 
ed with him in the regime’s latest con- 
frontation with the Roman Catholic 
Church. For eight long months this year, 
the regime fumed as the church's mil- 
lennium was celebrated by millions of 
Poles. No sooner were the ceremonies 
over last month than Gomulka felt he 
could safely hazard his revenge. It took 
the form of a demand for the removal 
of six rectors of seminaries that had re- 
fused to submit to government inspec- 
tion and control of their curriculums. 
The church refused to remove the rec- 
tors, and early this month the regime 
threatened to close some of the offend- 
ing seminaries. With that, Cardinal 
Wyszynski last week summoned church 
leaders to an emergency meeting and 
issued a letter to be read in all Polish 
pulpits denouncing the government's at- 
tack and mobilizing national opinion 
against it. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


A Lesson for Oscar 

During his year in office, President 
Ferdinand Marcos has leveled a two- 
pronged attack on the troublesome 
pockets of Huk rebellion that still per- 
sist in parts of central Luzon more than 
a decade after the collapse of the main 
Communist insurgency. One weapon is a 
social-reform program that aims to un- 
dercut the Huks by building schools and 
hospitals, repairing wells and roads, and 
providing land-improvement loans to 
farmers. The other is the cold steel and 
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hot bullets of a 3,800-man_ military 
force under Colonel Rafael Ileto, 46, 
who was named last winter to hunt 
down the hard-core Huk leaders. 

When Ileto took over, no fugitive 
on the wanted list was considered more 
dangerous than “Commander Oscar,” 
the pseudonym for Ricardo Ignacio, a 
shadowy gunman who was Huk chief- 
tain in six towns in Pampanga and Tar- 
lac provinces and also one of the Huks’ 
most feared “enforcers.” The govern- 
ment credited Oscar with at least 25 
assassinations and abductions in recent 
months; Oscar himself openly bragged 
that he had led the ambush that killed 
the Huk-fighting mayor of Candaba last 
July. 

One night last week, Colonel Heto got 
a tip from a government informer that 
the elusive Oscar was hiding near by. 
Hastily the colonel sent seven army and 
constabulary platoons in searchlight- 
carrying, armored personnel carriers to 
a house near the village of San Pablo, 
40 miles north ef Manila. Realizing that 
they were outgunned, the Huks inside 
agreed to surrender. But while 13 men, 
women and children filed out the front 
door, four rebels tried to make a break 
for it across the back porch roof. Aided 
by the glare of the searchlights, the 
troopers picked off the first three. The 
last man out was Commander Oscar. A 
full burst of automatic weapons blew 
him completely off the roof. Ileto’s mes- 
sage was not likely to be lost on other 
Huks—that as long as the colonel is in 
command, an assassin is likely to get 
back all the bullets he shoots and then 
some. 


VENEZUELA 


War on Subversion 

The Latin American country that the 
Communists have tried hardest to sub- 
vert is oil-rich Venezuela. With weap- 
ons and funds smuggled in from Cuba, 
the Castroite Fuerzas Armadas de Lib- 
eracion Nacional (FALN) in the early 
1960s terrorized both Caracas and 
the countryside, murdering policemen, 
blowing up pipelines, and bombing de- 
partment stores. Two years ago, the 
rebels began to lose their momentum 
and holed up in the hills. Last month a 
bombing here, a machine-gunning there 
seemed to signal a return to the old pat- 
tern, Last week came a climax of sorts: 
in separate ambushes, FALN gunmen 
assassinated a member of the highest 
military court and wounded the army 
chief of staff. 

The Reds apparently assumed that 
President Raul Leoni would respond 
mildly, After all, other recent terrorist 
incidents had led him to send out a few 
additional street patrols, and not much 
else, But this time, Leoni’s army de- 
manded action. Going on nationwide 
television, the President abruptly placed 
the country under a form of martial 
law, announced that he was putting the 
full force of the military into a war on 


subversion, Said he: “My government is 
determined to eliminate the treacherous 
conspiracy of those who are trying to 
carry out their adventurers’ plans with 
Fidel Castro and his protectors.” 
Diminishing Numbers. Next morning 
Leoni sent hundreds of combat-equipped 
national police troopers storming into 
the previously inviolate campus of Ca- 
racas’ Central University, which has 
long served as a haven for Red activists, 
A cacophony of student jeers, punctu- 
ated by sniper shots, greeted the police, 
but they quickly seized all key universi- 
ty buildings and began a search for arms 
and Reds, while a battalion of regular 
army troops threw a cordon around the 
campus, It was a rich haul: some 800 
suspects, including the 15 leaders of the 
Communist youth organization and a 





PRESIDENT LEONI 
His own sort of surprise. 


number of wanted criminals, all of 
whom were jailed; a huge cache of ma- 
chine guns, automatic rifles and hand 
grenades was uncovered. 

At the same time, Leoni ordered the 
army's elite anti-guerrilla units to sweep 
the countryside. At the town of San 
José de Guaribe, 90 miles southeast of 
Caracas, an army patrol flushed a FALN 
force and killed a rebel leader Known as 
Comandante Behuma, who only recent- 
ly has returned from terrorist train- 
ing in Cuba. 

The new violence in Caracas was 
clearly a FALN effort to offset its loss 
of prestige in rural areas, where the 
peasants have grown increasingly un- 
sympathetic. FALN may also have hoped 
to altract new recruits to its ranks. 
From a strength of S500 full-time ter- 
rorists only three years ago, the organi- 
zation can now count on fewer than 
250 full-time gunslingers. By the time 
Leoni’s drastic new cleanup campaign 
is over, the ranks will be thinner still. 
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PEOPLE 





All through the seven weeks in Phila- 
delphia and Boston, they labored to 
whip Breakfast at Tiffany's into some- 
thing palatable, but the talents of Play 
wrights Nunnally Johnson, Abe Bur- 
rows and Edward Albee couldn't save 
the musical. After the fourth dismal 
preview in Manhattan, Producer David 
Merrick, 54. flashed a sort of risus sar- 
donicus and announced: “Rather than 
subject the drama critics and the 
theater-going public to an excruciatingly 
boring evening, I have decided to close 
the show. It's my Bay of Pigs.” And this 
particular sow’s ear will cost Merrick 
$400,000 

Anyone else who got stuck with a 
jalopy like that might figure it was a 
lemon, but State Department Chief of 
Protocol James Symington, 39. insists 
“It's what I've always wanted.” At his 
home in Washington's Wesley Heights. 
Symington took delivery on a snappy 
used “pedicab” he bought for $30 in 
Kuala Lumpur last October, “At first 
he said, “I couldn't get the driver to 
believe | wanted to buy the thing trom 
him—he thought | just wanted a ride” 
Thing is, just about everyone in Wesles 
Heights wants a ride now. “lve been a 
lot more popular lately with the neigh 
borhood kids,” puffed Symington 

For the 15th consecutive year, Come- 
dian Bob Hope, 62, set off to give U.S 
troops abroad some comic relict over 
the Christmas holidays, this time pack 
ing along Singer Anita Bryant, Pro 
fessional Harpy Phyllis Diller. Gro-Go 
Dancer Joey Heatherton, and the new 
Miss World, India’s Reita Paria, While 
the plane refueled at Wake Island on 





HOPE & TROUPE 
Trip with the book ends. 
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the way to bases in the Philippines, 
Guam. Thailand and Viet Nam, Mope 
observed that Evangelist Billy Graham 
had just left Wake en route to Viet 
Nam and that New York's Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman would be stopping over 
soon as he began his Christmas mission 
to the war zone. Cracked Hope: “That's 
the kind of book ends I like on a trip 
like this.” 

At the airport in Monroe County, 
N.Y.. the TV star smiled at a crowd of 
3,000 and winked: “Now that you've 
seen me live, (im sure you are dis- 
appointed.” Hardly. If anything, Bishop 
Fulton Sheen, 71. looked younger and 
more vibrant than he did in the days 


up 





CARDINAL SPELLMAN & BISHOP SHEEN 
Road with a rainbow. 


when he was competing with Uncle 
Miltic for ratings on the tube. Installed 
next day in his new post as bishop of 
Rochester by Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, he also proved that he is still a 
quick man with the ad lib, Asked how it 
elt to leave New York City and settle 
among the greener pastures of Roches 
ter. Sheen replied: “There is a certain 
road in Ireland where it rains on one 
side and is all sunshine on the other. It 
forms a perfect rainbow. The tears are 
in New York and the sunshine in Roch- 
ester for my rainbow 

Passing through Washington on_ his 
way to a vacation in Barbados, Ran- 
dolph Churchill, 55. visited at the Cap- 
itol with his daughter Arabella, 17, and 
passed out a few copies of the first vol- 
ume of his biography of his father, 
Winston S. Churchill. “Ws my only ma- 
jor achievement,” Randolph said later. 





RANDOLPH & ARABELLA CHURCHILL 
Success with a life. 


A volatile, cranky journalist for most of 
his life. the great man’s son explained 
wistlully: “I've wasted a lot of my life, 
but I've enjoyed it all. Now there’s a 
satisfactory conclusion—good, — solid 
work to do.” After he finishes the story 
of his father’s life, said Randolph, he 
may write his autobiography—"but that 
will be a slender work.” 

The rumormongers were howling 
Gotterdimmerung. In deep financial 
trouble, New York's Metropolitan Op- 
era spent over its budget by more than 
$3,000,000 in the move to its dazzling 
new house in Manhattan's Lincoln Cen- 
ter, and some said that as a result, 
General Manager Rudolf Bing, 64. 
would be fired any day. Not quite. The 
Met's board announced that it was ex- 
tending Bing’s contract by one year, 
through the 1969-70 season, “I am hon- 
ored,” said Bing. “IT hope I survive it.” 

Two years ago, alter suffering a mis- 
Actress Sophia Loren, 32. 
promised that next time she'd follow 
her doctor's orders about taking it easy 
Well, its like that now. So in the midst 
of making a movie called Once Upon a 
Time, Sophia canceled out of the film, 
suspended all other commitments and 
withdrew to her villa in the Alban Hills 
outside Rome to await the birth of her 
first child in May 


carriage 


Having debated the matter at length 
with Soviet Poet Evgeny Evtushenko, 
who thinks the U.S. is in dubious battle 
in Viet Nam, Nobel Prizewinner John 
Steinbeck, 64. decided to do some first 
hand research. As a columnist for Long 
Island’s Newsday, he arrived in South 
Viet Nam “to listen to it, to see it for 
myself.” The Army did Correspondent 
Steinbeck the favor of assigning him a 
special guide: his son, Specialist Four 
John Steinbeck, 20. 
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It’s an 
Old Forester 
kind of season 


The bite of brittle air. The playful 

blink of lights. The warm companionship of 
a great bourbon. To give and to enjoy. 
Cheers! It’s an Old Forester kind of season. 






















At 86 or 100 proof 
“There is nothing better in the market” 


Old Forester gift decanter and beautifully 
ornamented gift carton at no extra cost. 

Also available: the standard fifth of 

Old Forester in the same handsome carton, 
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HOW MANY SQUARES CAN YOU COUNT? 





Do you know a square when 
you see one? 


We found out a long time ago 
that a company has to be 
square in some things, but far 
oul in others. Sure we're 
square when it comes to 
delivery dates and the quality 
of the 1700 products we make. 


And all the other things a 
company should be square 
about! 


But we can be pretty far oul 
when it comes to new product 
ideas! With some very 
tangible results. 


A 


Take one of our latest, 
Glaminate VII. It's a unique 
packaging material made oul 
of plastic and paper and foil. 
So a tube made of Glaminate 
VIT has the best features of 
each. It can take seven-color 
rologravure printing. It 
doesn't roll up. And if you 
squeeze it, it bounces right 
back into shape. (Great for 
loothpaste—which is why 
major toothpaste 
manufacturers are now test 
marketing their products 

in it!) 


Glaminate VII came about 
because American Can 
literally seeks the far out. To 
the extent of spending 
$20,000,000 a year on 
research. And because we 
dare to be different. In all the 
areas into which we have 
diversified: container and 
packaging products, 
industrial and consumer 
paper products, chemical 
products. 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


This is progress. 
This ts growth. 

This ts the American 
Can Company today. 


So when you're counting 
squares, count us as the 

‘far out” square. Better 
still, don’t count us as a 
square at all. There are 40 in 
the puzzle—which should 

be more than enough for 
anyone! 


American Can Company 
problem solvers in 
packaging, paper, chemistry 
100 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 








AESAR, STAR OF THE PARAMOUNT PICTURE “THE SPIRIT IS WILLING 


GET YOUR PARTY OFF THE GROUND WITH SMIRNOFF Ee 


Smirnoff makes the drinks that make the party. The dryest Martinis. The tangiest Screwdrivers Pk, 

The liveliest Bloody Marys and Mules. The most delicious holiday pune hes. Filtered through . 4) 
14,000 pounds of activated charcoal, only Smirnoff makes so many wonderful drinks. Or MIRA >) - 
such a welcome ¢ sift. Why wonder which whiskey to give when you know the right vodka? : = ~ 


Always ask for 
ft leaves you sieuihinas 


PF. DIST. FROM GRAIN, STE PIERRE SMIRNOFF FL DIV. OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD 














SPORT 


PRO HOCKEY 
Look Who’s No. 1 


Whom does a New York sports fan 
root for these days? The pro-football Gi- 
ants have turned into dwarfs (see col. 2), 
and the Jets are strictly subsonic. The 
Knicks are to pro basketball what Mrs. 
Miller is to soul music. Baseball's once- 
proud Yankees are a burnt-out case: 
they finished tenth last year. And the 
Mets wound up ninth only because they 
play in another league with the even 
worse Chicago Cubs. 

That leaves the Rangers—the worst 
team in the National Hockey League, 
a team that has not won the Stanley 
Cup since 1940, For years, a tailor 
named John Gerecitano has shown up 
at every Ranger home game dressed in 
a leopardskin hat and carrying a trom- 
bone: when the game gets beyond hope, 
he plays taps. Surprise. Last week Gie- 
recilano was nowhere to be seen in 
Madison Square Garden—only 15,542 
fans who chanted “We're No. I!" as 
Forward Rod Gilbert slammed in two 
goals and the Rangers swept into the 
N.H.L. lead by winning their fourth 
straight, 4-1, over the Detroit Red Wings. 

To hear Coach Emile (“The Cat”) 
Francis tell it, first place was exactly 
where he expected the Rangers to be. 
A diminutive ex-goalie, Francis took 
over as coach in the middle of the 
1965-66 season, when the Rangers had 
a reputation for being slick stick han- 
dlers—but short on muscle. His answer 
was to stock the squad with the strong- 
est, meanest players he could find. From 





KEN REGAN 





RANGER GILBERT SHOOTING 
Anybody seen that cat with the trombone? 
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HARRY GETTING PELTED 


Boston, he obtained Reggie Fleming, 
the No. | “bad boy” in the N.H.L., 
who leads the league with 80 minutes of 
penalty time. From Toronto, Francis 
landed Wingman Orland ("K.O.") 
Kurtenbach, proud possessor of “the 
fastest fists in hockey,” 

Boom with Boom. With twelve play- 
ers over 6 ft. tall and an average weight 
of 186 Ibs. per man, the Rangers boast 
the biggest team in the N.H.L. They 
also boast Bernie (“Boom Boom’) Geof- 
frion, the fifth highest scorer (375 
goals) in N.H.L. history. Lured out of 
retirement by a $25,000-a-year con- 
tract, Geoffrion is a fierce competitor 
who needles his teammates unmerci- 
fully. One day after a particularly tough 
workout, 22-year-old Rookie Bryan 
Campbell complained: “I should have 
been a banker.” Exploded Geoffrion: 
“You litth s.o.b. I'm 35. You're 22. 
What are you complaining about?” 

Geoffrion’s barbs are obviously hav- 
ing their effect on the team. Last week, 
Forward Rod Gilbert had 15 goals, tops 
in the N.H.L. Wingman Don Marshall 
was only one goal off Gilbert's pace 
Goalie Ed Giacomin, 27, in his second 
big-league season, led in shutouts, 
ranked No, 2 in the average of goals 
(2.27) allowed per game. It was still 
a long way to the Stanley Cup play-offs 
—but at least nobody was playing taps 
for the Rangers now. 


PRO FOOTBALL 
Roar of the Crowd 


There once was a pro football coach 
who quit his job because every time the 
players went into a huddle, he thought 
they were plotting against him. Today's 
coaches don’t worry about the players. 
It's the fans—those rabid folks who 
shell out up to $42 apiece for a season 
ticket—that they're terrified of. After 
the Denver Broncos lost their first two 
games this season, one enraged fan 
poured a bucketful of garbage over 
Coach Mac Speedie’s head as he ran for 
the locker room. And in Detroit last 








ALLIE IN AGONY 
Nobody is safe when the fans have rabies. 


week, Coach Harry Gilmer was plas- 
tered by a barrage of snowballs when 
his Lions closed out their worst season 
in seven years (four wins, nine losses, 
one tie) by losing to Minnesota 28-16. 
“Well, at least they didn’t put rocks in 
them,” groaned Gilmer. 

Then there was New York's Allie 
Sherman. Last week, as he gazed around 
Yankee Stadium, what to his wondering 
eyes should appear—blue-and-white 
pennants, thousands upon thousands of 
them, all emblazoned “Goodbye Allie.” 
The fans even put the words to music 
with a roaring choir to the tune of 
Good-night, Ladies. At that, Sherman 
was lucky, considering what has hap- 
pened to the once mighty Giants. 

Three years ago, the Giants were one 
of the toughest teams in the National 
Football League, winners of four East- 
ern Conference championships in five 
years. Sherman, a Brooklyn boy him- 
self, won a ten-year contract of $40,- 
O00 per. But the Giants decided that 
their team needed rebuilding. Quarter- 
back Y. A. Titthe went to sell insurance 
in California, and the Giants traded 
away an All-Pro linebacker (Sam Huff), 
two All-Pro tackles (Roosevelt) Grier 
and Dick Modzelewski). and an All- 
Pro defensive back (Erich Barnes). 
Result: in 1964, the Giants won two of 
14 games. In 1965, they won seven 
(“Luck,” allows Allie). 

And this year? They have tied one 
game, won one, and lost all the rest, 
including a record 72-41 scalping by 
the Washington Redskins, Last week, 
when the Pittsburgh Steelers walloped 
them 47-28, they became the most 
scored-upon team in league history: 484 
points in 13 games. 

So is it really “Goodbye Allie”? 
Never, says Giants Owner Wellington 
Mara. “Allie’s going to be the coach 
next year, and, | hope, for many years 
to come.” Of course, it just might be 
goodbye Welly. Last week rumors swept 
Wall Street that Mara was in the market 
to sell the club and all its assets—to say 
nothing of its liabilities. 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


A Pragmatic View of Privacy 

After six federal trials over a period 
of seven years, the Justice Department 
last week caught up with Teamster Boss 
Jimmy Hoffa. By a vote of 6 to 1, the 
Supreme Court upheld Hoffa's 1964 
conviction and eight-year sentence for 
attempted jury fixing. Chances are, rel- 
atively few Americans felt much pity 
for the cynical czar of the nation’s big- 
gest union (1,700,000 members), who 
insists that every man has his price. 

The country’s truck drivers, to be 
sure, are still so loyal to him that they 


HOFFA & DETROIT TEAMSTERS 
Sometimes the ends do justify the means. 


recently raised his annual salary to 
$100,000 and approved a_ succession 
gimmick aimed at putting him back in 
the driver's seat as soon as he has served 
his time (2$ years if he wins parole). 
And some trucking employers are ad- 
mittedly anxious for his early return; 
only Hoffa, they are convinced, can 
keep his men in line. Indeed, Detroit's 
Teamsters staged a 24-hour walkout 
last week in protest against the Supreme 
Court decision, forcing Hoffa to rush 
home and quell the strike at an emo- 
tional meeting. “Return to your jobs!” 
he cried. “Don’t take the law into your 
own hands or you'll hurt me! Don’t do 
it! Please!” 

But far more important than those 
ironic effects is the fact that the Hoffa 
decision, along with two others last 
week, approved Government use of in- 
formers and certain electronic eaves- 
dropping—practices that go to the very 
heart of privacy as well as due process. 
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Immune Plant. To snare Hoffa, At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy's Jus- 
tice Department deliberately used spy 
tactics to get evidence, for which, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren sadly said, “the 
Government paid an enormous price.” 
Soon after Hoffa went on trial in Nash- 
ville in 1962 for accepting a bribe from 
trucking operators, the Government 
curtly told the judge that he was trying 
to bribe two of his prospective jurors. 
Though the judge dismissed the two 
jurors, that trial eventually ended in a 
hung jury. Hoffa was next tried on the 
jury-fixing charge in Chattanooga in 
1964. And that time, the Government's 
star witness was none other than Ed- 
ward Partin, a trusted member of Hoffa's 
Nashville entourage. The Government 
had freed Partin from a Louisiana jail 
in 1962, shielded him from assort- 
ed indictments (embezzling, kidnaping, 
manslaughter), and off he went to 
Nashville to get the goods on Hoffa. 

Largely as a result of what Partin re- 
ported that Hoffa had said about his 
juror-buying efforts back in 1962, the 
Chattanooga jury convicted Hoffa and 
three aides. Thus the Supreme Court 
faced a key question: Did the Govern- 
ment so violate Hoffa's constitutional 
rights by planting a spy in his “quarters 
and councils” that Partin’s evidence 
should have been suppressed? 

Misplaced Confidence. Speaking for 
the court last week, Justice Potter Stew- 
art flatly rejected all of Hoffa's consti- 
tutional claims. Although the Fourth 
Amendment bars guileful as well as 
forcible intrusion into a man’s dwelling 
place, said Stewart, Hoffa was obvious- 
ly not relying on the “security” of his 
Nashville suite when he made incrimi- 
nating statements in Partin’s presence. 
He was relying on “misplaced confi- 
dence” that Partin would keep his mouth 
shut. And thus far, said Stewart, the 
Fourth Amendment does not protect 
“a wrongdoer’s misplaced belief that a 
person to whom he voluntarily confides 
his wrongdoing will not reveal it.” 

As for Hoffa's Fifth Amendment 
claim that he had been “compelled” to 
incriminate himself, Stewart said that 
his blabbing to Partin was “wholly vol- 
untary.” Nor did Partin even violate 
Hoffa's Sixth Amendment right to have 
completely private conversations with 
his lawyers. Even if Partin divulged 
those conversations to the Government, 
said Stewart, the rule is that such in- 
trusion “invalidates the trial at which 
it occurred,” meaning Nashville. And 
that trial ended in a hung jury, making 
any intrusion academic. Besides, said 
Stewart, none of Hoffa’s incriminating 
statements to Partin were actually made 
in his lawyers’ presence. 

With equal ease, Stewart discarded 
Hoffa’s “novel” claim that the Govern- 
ment should have arrested him as soon 
as Partin’s reports made him a “prime 
suspect”—whereupon Hoffa would have 








been entitled to silence and counsel un- 
der the rule laid down in Escobedo vy. 
Illinois. “There is no constitutional right 
to be arrested.” said Stewart. Then 
what of Hoffa’s lofty plea that the mere 
use of Government informers offends 
due process and Anglo-American “can- 
ons of decency and fairness’? Sorry, 
said Stewart. “The use of secret in- 
formers is not per se unconstitutional.” 
While Partin unquestionably may have 
had “motives to lie,” the only issue was 
whether he actually did lie—an issue 
fully resolved by his week-long cross- 
examination and the judge's instruc- 
tions to the jury to weigh his credibility 
against his self-interest. “The Constitu- 
tion,” declared Stewart, “does not re- 
quire us to upset the jury’s verdict.” 

Official Obstruction. In sharp dissent, 
Chief Justice Warren insisted that, 
when rights are invaded, “prevailing 
upon friendship with the victim is no 
less proscribed than an invasion accom- 
plished by force.’ Worse, said Warren, 
“here the Government reaches into the 
jailhouse” to hire a man facing far more 
serious charges than Hoffa’s, makes him 
“the equivalent of a bugging device,” 
and pays him off “through devious and 
secret alimony payments to his divorced 
wife.” to say nothing of dropped in- 
dictments. Given Partin’s motives, said 
Warren, “no conviction should be al- 
lowed to stand when based heavily on 
his testimony.” As for the Government's 
tactics, “certainly, if a criminal defend- 
ant insinuated his informer into the 
prosecution’s camp in this manner, he 
would be guilty of obstructing justice.” 

For all that, Warren approved the 
use of informers in two related cases. 
Hoffa Lawyer Z. T. Osborn Jr. was ap- 
pealing his own conviction (34 years) 
for trying to slip $10,000 to one of 
Hoffa's Chattanooga jurors. In Osborn’s 
case, the informer was Policeman Rob- 
ert Vick, who had originally been hired 
by Osborn to investigate Hoffa's Nash- 
ville jurors, and who was later asked by 
Osborn to help bribe a prospective jur- 
or. By then, Vick had switched sides, 
and with approval of two judges, the 
feds had armed him with a tape record- 
er into which Osborn unknowingly 
spilled his suborning instructions. 

In upholding Osborn’s conviction, the 
court ruled that Vick’s tape was com- 
pletely valid evidence under the Fourth 
Amendment standard of judicially ap- 
proved search and seizure. Warren 
agreed: “I see nothing wrong with the 
Government thus verifying the truth- 
fulness of the informer and protecting 
his credibility.” Moreover, Warren him- 
self wrote the majority opinion in a 
third case approving the tactics of a 
U.S. narcotics agent, who phoned Bos- 
ton Marijuana Peddler Duke Lee Lewis 
at home, called himself “Jimmy the 
Polack” and arranged for Lewis to sell 
him eleven “bags” (71.5 grams) for 
$100. Although the Fourth Amendment 
shields a man’s home, said Warren, a 
disguised agent is fully entitled to pierce 
the shield without a warrant when the 
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$$$. 


If you were in the car rental 
business and you were No.2 
and you had only half as man 
cars to offer and about half 
as many locations at which to 
offer them, and fewer people to 
handle everything, what would 


you say in your advertising? 





Right. Your ashtrays are 
cleaner. 





Hertz 


| (Who's perfect?) 


We can have a new Ford or another good car waiting for you at over 2.900 places throughout the world. 


home has actually become “a commer- 
cial center to which outsiders are in- 
vited for unlawful business.” 

Gain v. Loss. Not surprisingly, Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas was stirred to 
hot protest in defense of privacy, one 
of his current constitutional passions. 
“We are rapidly entering the age of no 
privacy,” Douglas argued, as he ticked 
off “rampant” use of bugging, wire- 
tapping, lie detectors, personality tests, 
police entrapment, and even “peep- 
holes in men’s rooms to catch homo- 
sexuals.” As Douglas sees it, the whole 
picture reflects an official “philosophy 
that the means justify the ends.” 

To strengthen the Fourth Amend- 
ment, Douglas argued, the court should 
have required the Lewis-case narcotics 
agent to get a search warrant, for which 
he had probable cause. In Hoffa, even 
though Douglas voted to dismiss on 
technical grounds, he denounced the 
Government for “ ‘planting’ a friend in 
a person’s entourage so that he can se- 
cure incriminating evidence.” In Os- 
born, Douglas argued that even prior 
judicial approval of Vick’s bugging vio- 
lated the Fourth Amendment ban 
against a search designed to uncover 
anything more than the loot or the tools 
of a crime. Moreover, he insisted, using 
such evidence as Osborn’s tape-recorded 
words violated the Fifth Amendment 
as well, because the Government can 
thereby “make a man talk against his 
will.” And suppose the tape is “rigged” 
by skillful editing? That trick may be 
virtually undetectable, warned Douglas: 
yet his brethren have now approved 
Osborn-style bugging as “well-nigh con- 
clusive proof.” 

Douglas was pretty clearly revving up 
for a forthcoming New York case that 
may set constitutional standards for 
electronic eavesdropping. Unhappily for 
Douglas, though, the court seems no 
more likely to stop all bugging (even if 
it could) than it is to curb informers 
who betray their friends. Unless the po- 
lice go too far, the court seems willing 
to take a very pragmatic view of the 
Constitution, on the theory that the gain 
in safety is worth the loss in privacy. 


Harassment for Juries 


Whenever the Supreme Court ex- 
pands the rights of the accused, as it did 
in its famous 1963 Gideon decision re- 
quiring free lawyers for indigent felony 
defendants, pessimists predict that: pris- 
oners will win new trials based on the 
new rights, 

Last week Justice John M. Harlan 
worricdly pointed to the case of Lee 
E. A. Parker, who devised a novel gam- 
bit for getting out of Oregon State Pen- 
itentiary, where he was serving a life 
sentence for murder. Parker sent his 
wife to find which of his jurors had been 
most hesitant to convict him—and why. 

Three woman jurors (including one 
alternate) recalled having heard some 
allegedly prejudicial remarks made by 
the court bailiff who had shepherded 
the jury during their 26-hour delibera- 
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tion. For one thing, they claimed to 
have heard him say: “Oh, that wicked 
fellow, he is guilty.” For another, the 
bailiff apparently had assured them that 
if convicting Parker turned out to be 


a mistake, “the Supreme Court will 
correct it.” 

The court did indeed issue a cor- 
rection. Last week out went Parker's 


conviction on the ground that he had 
been denied his Sixth Amendment right 
to cross-examine his accusers, meaning 
the bailiff. There was, held eight Justices, 
a “probability” that the jury was im- 
properly swayed by “outside influence.” 

In lone dissent, Justice Harlan dis- 


counted the “trivial” influence of “this 
apparently Elizabethan-tongued bailiff.” 
Far worse, warned Harlan, the Parker 
reversal may now “encourage convicted 
felons to ‘intimidate, beset and harass’ 








ants would have been hanged on the spot. 

Charged with attempted escape from 
Western Penitentiary, Convicts Richard 
Mayberry, Dominic Codispodi and Her- 
bert Langnes set out to goad Judge 
Fiok into declaring a mistrial. They de- 
manded the right to defend themselves; 
and once they got it, they proceeded to 
act like crazy lawyers and harass Judge 
Fiok all the more. 

When Fiok refused to lose his cool 
during the trial’s first three weeks, the 
cons armed themselves with homemade 
zip guns, broke out of the county jail 
during the weekend, kidnaped a police- 
man, and wounded a guard. Recaptured 
within an hour, they brazenly demand- 
ed a mistrial on the ground of “preju- 
dicial publicity." When that failed, 
Mayberry scorned the trial as “comic 
opera,” called the prosecutor “Gilbert” 
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DEFENDANT CODISPODI IN STRAITJACKET & GUARDS 
All for the sake of fairness and impartiality. 


a discharged jury in an effort to estab- 
lish possible grounds for a new trial.” 
The decision, said Harlan, “may be 
thought by some to commit” federal 
courts holding habeas corpus hearings 
to interrogate every jury “upon the mere 
allegation that a prejudicial remark has 
reached the ears of one of its mem- 
bers.” But any large-scale jail delivery 
is hardly likely. Lower courts are still 
free to decide each case on its merits; 
they are not bound to find jury preju- 
dice and order new trials according to 
the generous dictates of Parker. 


TRIALS 


Pandemonium in Pittsburgh 

“Creep. Idiot. Nut. Fool. Punk. Dirty 
s.o.b.” For five weeks, three defendants 
hurled those epithets at Pittsburgh Judge 
Albert A. Fiok. At times, they threat- 
ened his life. Determined to avoid any 
conceivable grounds for reversal by a 
higher court, Fiok took it all for the 
sake of “a fair and impartial trial.” 
Some trial. In frontier days, the defend- 


and the judge “Sullivan.” “If I can’t get 
my rights legally,” Langnes shouted at 
the judge, “I'll have to blow your head 
off. You understand that, punk?” 

Judge Fiok finally ended the testi- 
mony over the objections of “Lawyer” 
Mayberry, who refused to stop cross- 
examining one of his own witnesses. 
During the judge’s charge to the jury, 
which, by law, defendants must hear, 
Fiok was forced to have the cater- 
wauling trio gagged, put in straitjackets, 
and finally ejected to an anteroom to 
which his words were duly piped over 
a loudspeaker. 

Remarkably, it took the jury nearly 
seven hours to find the cons guilty— 
whereupon Judge Fiok finally had his 
innings. After handing each defendant a 
sentence of up to 40 years, Fiok rattled 
off contempt citations that added up to 
a total of 37 years to be served in soli- 
tary confinement and at hard _ labor. 
Unhappily. the trio must now also be 
tried for their mid-trial escape—unless 
the state takes mercy on Pittsburgh 
judges and drops the charges. 
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Would you air-ship 
60,000 pounds of meat weekly? 
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Foodland aa Market does, 
and profits from more sales 
of better, lower-cost meats. 


Foodland Super Market, Ltd., 
Hawaii's largest food chain, now regu- 
larly flies fresh poultry and pork from 
the U.S. mainland. With the air rate 
now cut by nearly a third, mainland 
fryers, for example, can be priced 10% 
lower than those raised locally — a dif- 
ference that doubles sales. 

Daily jet air shipments, growing 
steadily in size, reach meat counters 
just nine hours after leaving the pack- 


ing plant — compared to seven days by 
ship. This means fresher product, 
longer shelf life, and greatly reduced 
losses from spoilage and shrinkage. 
Isn't it time you checked how air 
freight can streamline your company's 
distribution and lift profits? The big 
gest reason is savings. Substantial 
savings on insurance, packaging, han 
dling, inventory and other costs. And 
with air rates lower than ever, the ad 





vantages are stronger than ever 
Call your local airline cargo sales 
office, cargo agent or forwarder 
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SCIENCE 





CHEMISTRY 
The Waste of Space 


On lengthy space flights, fuel short- 
ages may force astronauts to cut their 
missions short. But as long as they are 
aloft. there is litthe chance that there 
will ever be a shortage of one constant 
byproduct of manned-space missions— 
human waste. During a_ three-month 
flight. for example, a crew of three will 
produce approximately a quarter-ton of 
solid wastes. What to do with it? Seat- 
tle’s Rocket Research Corp. offers a 
practical answer: process the waste and 
use it as a source of rocket fuel. 

To test their theory, Rocket Research 
scientists mixed together appropriate 
portions of human feces, hair and nail 
clippings, paper towels, sponges, deter 
gent, and the carbon that is produced 
by spacecraft atmospheric-regeneration 
systems (because it will probably be re- 
cycled for drinking water, urine was 
not included), They then blended their 
repulsive mixture with powdered metal 
and a solid oxidizer, producing a black, 
slimy, globlike but surprisingly odorless 
substance that was dignified with the 
name MONEX W, Ground-tested in a 
rocket engine, it ignited quickly, burned 
smoothly with a bright orange flame, 
and produced ample thrust. The suc- 
cessful demonstration has just won 
Rocket Research a NASA feasibility con- 
tract to determine if MONEX W can be 
used on manned space flights. 

Minimizing Discomfort. According to 
the Seattle scientists, space-flight wastes 
will be processed in a blender, then 
stored in convenient tanks until needed 
for fuel to perform orbital changes, mid- 
course corrections, retrorocket firing 
and other mancuvers. Blending and 
transfer of MONEX W will be handled 
automatically “to minimize psychologi- 
cal discomfort"—as Rocket Research 
delicately phrases it. 

Though the thrust supplied by the 
new fuel is lower than the performance 
of conventional liquid propellants, it has 
some distinct advantages. It does away 
with the necessity of disposing of its ma- 
jor ingredient in space, and scientists 
calculate that because a MONEX W 
rocket will manufacture part of its fuel 
in flight, it will actually have less lift-off 
weight than a conventionally fueled 
rocket designed for the same long-range 
mission. 

Rocket Research scientists are pre- 
pared to go even farther to pare down 
the orbital weight of a MONEX W rock- 
et. They plan to use a soluble cement 
to bond powdered metal into such 
structures as special instrument panels 
that are used only in the early stages of 
the flight. When their purpose has been 
served, the structures will be tossed into 
the blender. The moist wastes will dis- 
solve the cement, returning the metal 
to its powdered form and making it a 
suitable ingredient for MONEX W. 
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COSMOGONY 
A Star Is Born 


Visible only through powerful tele- 
scopes. the star R Monocerotis glows 
faintly in the constellation of Unicorn 
For years it has been considered a puz- 
zling “dwarf” that lived in the Milky 
Way: astronomers could not explain 
either its dimness or its complex spec- 
trum. Now, as they have long suspected, 
they have learned that there is much 
more to the obscure star than meets the 
eye. In an article in Nature, Astrophysi- 
cist Frank Low, 33, and Rice University 
Graduate Student Bruce Smith, 23, re- 
port that R Monocerotis (R designates 
the star: Monocerotis is Latin for uni- 
corn) may well be a vigorous young 
star surrounded by the beginnings of a 
planetary system 

Astrophysicist Low, who is on the 
staff of both the University of Arizona 
and Rice, turned his attention to R Mon, 
as it is called, while searching for stars 
in the process of formation. “We knew 
that stars must be forming in the uni- 
verse around us,” he says. And wherever 
they were, those new stars should have 
been extremely bright. But strangely. 
none could be found. Then Low learned 
from a Visiting astronomer that R Mon 
seemed to be emitting an abnormally 
large amount of infra-red radiation. He 
decided to check on the star with his 
germanium bolometer, an extremely 
sensitive infra-red measuring device of 
his own design (Time, Dec. 17, 1965). 

Mathematical Model. After connect- 
ing the bolometer to the 5-ft, infra-red 
telescope at the University of Arizona's 
Catalina observatory near Tucson, Low 
made careful measurements of R Mon’s 
total energy output over a wide range of 
wave lengths. He found that the energy 
produced was much greater than earlier 
observations had indicated (about 870 
times that of the sun), and the star was 
radiating with inexplicable intensity at 
the longest wave lengths. On the theory 
that something was obscuring the visible 
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light. Low asked Smith to help work out 
a mathematical model of a bright, hot 
star that was surrounded by a_ thick 
blanket of gas and dust. 

Starting with a mathematical model 
of the present distribution of interplane- 
tarv dust, they produced a set of equa- 
tions describing the primitive solar sys- 
tem when, like R Mon, it was sur- 
rounded by a vast cloud of dust. Low 
checked the predictions of this model 
against his R Mon readings, and found 
an almost perfect match. 

Contracting Cloud. Though R Mon is 
a near neighbor, only 2,000 light-years 
away, its characteristics have universal 
implications. Most astronomers agree 
that the sun formed from a slowly ro- 
tating nebula—a cloud of dust and gas 
that gradually contracted because of 
gravitation, and began to rotate faster. 
When pressures at the dense center of 
the shrinking cloud produced enough 
heat, thermonuclear reactions took place 
and the sun began to burn, still sur- 
rounded by the outlying portions of the 
cloud—apparently the current state of 
R Mon's evolution. As more of the 
particles fell toward the burning center, 
or collected into orbiting globs of mat- 
ter that eventually formed the planets, 
the light of the central nuclear fire be- 
gan to penetrate the thinning cloud. 
Eventually the sun became clearly visi- 
ble to the outside universe. 

Low and Smith are now investigating 
infra-red readings from a dozen other 
stars. If these prove to be young stars 
obscured in the center of dusty nebulae, 
they will present strong evidence that 
most, if not all stars develop from nebu- 
lae. This, in turn, would support a grow- 
ing belief that the formation of planets is 
the rule—rather than the rare exception 
—in the evolution of stars. Thus, among 
the multitude of stars—there are 100 
billion in the Milky Way Galaxy alone, 
and as many as 100 billion galaxies in 
the universe—there may well be billions 
upon billions of planets that were 
formed in much the same way as the 
earth. Which suggests that, like the 
earth, many of them might be hospitable 
to intelligent life. 


ede R 
Spatial dust ‘contracts arid rotates 
Pressures at center cause star to burn 
(present stage of R Monocerotis). 


\ . ‘ 
Orbiting globs of matter begin to contract, 
eventually form planets. Stor becomes 


clearly visible. at 
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MAGAZINES 
A Black Christmas 


Esquire magazine ran a full-page col- 
or portrait of the Three Wise Men seen as 
contemporaries: they turned out to be 
Evangelist Billy Graham, Playboy Hugh 
Hefner and the psychedelic professor. 
Timothy Leary. Cosmopolitan advised 
readers suffering from “holiday neuro- 
sis” to consult a psychiatrist for Christ- 
mas. The lead piece in the Reader's 
Digest concerned a housewife so ex- 
hausted by her Christmas chores that 
she finally broke down alongside her 
dishwasher: “Tears filled my eyes. Sud- 
denly, it all seemed too much: the dirty 
dishes, the too-tight schedule. Christmas 
didn’t seem worth it.” 

To judge from such disgruntled com- 
mentary, the holiday season is not what 
it used to be in U.S. magazines. Good 
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ESQUIRE’S WISE MEN 


McCALL’S GAMES 


cheer has given way to gloom; the cham- 
pagne has gone flat. Santa Claus has 
been replaced by a somber psychoan- 
alyst with a bag full of cures for year- 
end anxieties. It would almost seem that 
publication schedules for the monthlies 
had forced year-end issues to be made 
up too far in advance; the festive mood 
may have been unattainable in plans 
made in July. To be sure, many maga- 
zines carried the familiar religious pic- 
tures and sentimental sermons. Yet 
McCall's resident psychiatrist, Theodore 
Isaac Rubin, offered morose counsel: 
“There are those who feel they should 
have such enormous enjoyment during a 
holiday that they become depressed an- 
licipating their inevitable disappoint- 
ment. Yes, having to enjoy themselves 
can be burden enough to kill the enjoy- 
ment.” And Seventeen’s psychiatrist, 
Robert Nixon, warned his adolescent 
readers of the “wonderful, terrible pow- 
er of takeover” of Christmas. Young 
people, he confided, are bound to feel 
disconsolate when Christmas Day finally 
arrives. : . 

Forgetting Tiny Tim. In the view of 
the year-end magazines, few human ac- 
livities are so fraught with peril as gift 
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giving. In Redbook, Anthropologist 
Margaret Mead cautioned parents not 
to give their children presents that will 
prevent them from growing up to be 
“independent, autonomous people.” In 
McCall's, Psychiatrist Eric Berne, au- 
thor of the bestselling Games People 
Play, described some of the mean little 
games people play with Christmas gifts. 
“Mommies have a game for the younger 
children called ‘Wait ‘Til after Break- 
fast, Dear.’ It may or may not develop 
the children’s characters to hold off 
opening their gifts, but many mothers 
cannot resist the secret satisfaction that 
comes from enforcing this rule.” Con- 
versely, said Berne, “very small children 
cross their parents up by being more in- 
terested in the wrappings than in the 
gifts they contain, while bigger ones do 
it by saying ‘Is that all?’ ” 

In Harper's Bazaar, Jack Benny paid 





HOLIDAY’S SPIRIT 
And a campy New Year, too. 


characteristic attention to a scheme for 
avoiding gift giving altogether. “There's 
a printer in Hollywood,” he reported, 
“who makes up special cards (100 for 
$1.98), stating: ‘A generous contribu- 
tion has been made in your name to . 
etc.. You invent your own country or 
small province in Africa or Asia just to 
be safe.” Even so, Benny admitted that 
he is sometimes seized by the urge to 
give a gift. “On such occasions, | try to 
recall those joyful words uttered by 
Tiny Tim when he opened his presents 
on Christmas morning. Fortunately, I’ve 
never been able to remember them.” 
Gal Friday, a new magazine pub- 
lished for the working girl, warned that 
Christmas is not the time to worry about 
giving; it is a time to worry about things 
being taken away. The season to be 
merry, said the magazine, is also the 
season for “con men, pickpockets, shady 
operators and swindles so slick they 
make Teflon look like tweed. It's their 
season. They've been planning all year, 
just like the department stores. They 
know that all of us are more vulnera- 
ble.” Apparently overwhelmed by the 
sorry state of mankind, California's 
iconoclastic magazine Ramparts made 


JOURNAL'S RECIPES 


only one editorial allusion to the sea- 
son: a hoked-up photograph of the 
Holy Family in a fallout shelter, with 
the accompanying caption: “There’s no 
room in the world.” 

Lavish Concoction. Not every maga- 
zine celebrated a black Christmas. It 
was quite a reach, but the Saturday 
Evening Post managed to work the sub- 
ject of love into every one of its year- 
end articles. The cover picture was a 
cuddling couple, and an almost iden- 
tical pair turned up on the cover fold- 
out, advertising Clairol. Even Historian 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. reported that the 
Puritans were not so loveless as they 
seemed: they had a “natural and joy- 
ous” attitude toward sex. Good House- 
keeping called on both Pearl S. Buck 
and Julie Andrews to contribute their 
sentimental observations on the season. 
Holiday, however, belying its own title, 
succeeded in publishing December and 
January issues with only passing ref- 
erence to the season; its January cover 





RAMPARTS’ FAMILY 


featured a feather-draped nude from the 
Lido nightclub in Paris. 

If the year-end magazines did not of- 
fer much food for thought, they offered 
a surfeit for the digestive tract. Wishing 
everybody a gluttonous Christmas, they 
served up lavish recipes for all imagina- 
ble varieties of desserts and drinks. 
Ladies’ Home Journal carried off top 
honors with a.concoction called Lamb's 
Wool—a blend of orange juice, apple 
juice, honey, cinnamon and a marsh- 
mallow. Nor were the magazines any 
less prodigal with their display of gifts. 
The more conspicuously superfluous 
range from a $65 gold pipe tool in 
Playboy to a $550 Swiss music box fea- 
tured in Status magazine, That mechan- 
ical marvel boasted a combination of 
castanets, golden bells and a drum bang- 
ing out Gilbert & Sullivan. 

Despite such homage to the holidays, 
the combined result was summed up 
best by Esquire’s season’s greeting: 
“From most of us to some of you, then, 
a very, very alienated Christmas, a dis- 
enchanted New Year; some degree, if 
you insist, of peace on earth; and what- 
ever you may find to your advantage in 
good will toward men.” 
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The Squeeze on Fleet Street e one on the left. It's Mead laminate paper, bonded with 


British Prime Minister Harold Wil- pape poet Nets sence ‘a BEsenes oF i eg 
son’s deflationary policies have claimed P ne joesn’t burn or a wall panel that defies 
an unexpected victim: the Fleet Street scuffs. We print scores of other surfaces, too. Not all good 
press. Troubles have been building ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 
steadily, but because of the overall slow- 
down, ad linage has dropped an esti- 
mated 25% from last year; only five of 7 ‘ 
the eleven London dailies are still mak- Which wood isn't wood? 
ing a profit. This month the Guardian 
was forced to announce an austerity 
program: to save $1,400,000 next year, 
it will lay off 36 writers and editors and 
cut back other departments as much 
as 20%. 


It was a measure of the hard times 
that everyone took the announcement in 
stride—even the unions. Accustomed to 
protesting any move to reduce the work 
force, the unions are aware that if the 
Guardian cannot pare costs, it will 
probably suspend London production 
and print only in Manchester. Besides, 
the unions had already agreed to nego- 
tiate layoffs with the London Sun. 

By trying to improve its financial con- 
dition, however, the Guardian may be 
adding to its journalistic troubles, It al- 
ready has far fewer reporters than either 
of its direct morning competitors—the 
Times and the Daily Telegraph—and it 
is being criticized for running too many 


features and too little news. 

Separate Identity. To make matters 
worse, the competition is stiffening. If 
the Monopolies Commission approves | 
the deal, the Times will merge with 
Lord Thomson's prosperous Sunday 
Times. Thomson can be counted on to NEW ISSUE 
galvanize the staid daily. It is possible, 
too, that Thomson may decide to con- $60,000,000 
solidate his operations and print both 
London papers on the Sunday Times's B iff Ai d 
modernized presses.” In that case, the rani irways, Incorporate 
Guardian, which prints on the Sunday 
Time's presses, and the Sunday Observ- 534% Subordinated Debentures due December 1, 1986 
er, which uses the daily Times's plant, 
might be put in the position of having with 
to buy the daily plant. 

But the Gusrdien, which has doubled Warrants for the Purchase of 480,000 Shares of Common Stock 
circulation to 282,000 since World War 
Il and built up a worldwide reputation % 
as a spokesman for liberalism, is de- Price 100% 
termined to survive. It even toyed with aici bata ads Cvides Damniabee ts NOR) 
the idea of making a merger offer to 
the Times. Then it decided against the 
move. “The obsequies pronounced by 
some commentators are premature,” an Compeny may be obtained with 
editorial in the Guardian observed. “We and this announcement is neither 4 
differ from some others in that we are 
attempting to resolve our problems 
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without recourse to mergers. We in- Merrill Lynch. Pi ‘ 

: : 3 . Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
tend to keep the Guardian as a strong, Goldman, Sachs & Co ervili Lynch, Fierce, © 
separate and independent newspaper.” Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
The promise moved one Guardian re- | — Hal 
porter to confident hyperbole: “If the Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. alsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Guardian comes down because of the Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
squeeze, the government will too.” tecorpaated ; 
re ee Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
* Because of problems with the printing un- r es . 
ions, Thompson announced last week that Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Smith, B rey &Co, Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
he was dropping plans to produce two new Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
country papers that would have been compet- . 
itive with the London Evening Standard and December 13, 1966. 





the Evening News. 
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MUSEUMS 
Happening at the Met 


Eventually it even became a cocktail- 
party game. Who would—and could- 
become the new director of the nation’s 
richest, most prestigious art museum, 
New York’s Metropolitan? Since the 
death of James Rorimer last May, the 
Met. whose attendance soared under his 
cleven-year tenure to the largest in the 
U.S. (7,000,000 visitors a year), has 
lacked a leader. The names bandied 
about to replace Rorimer were a Wihio’s 
Who of American and foreign museum 
directors. The actual name. when it 
leaked out a few days before this week's 
official announcement, was the most 
highly unexpected expected appoint- 
ment imaginable. 

It was Thomas Pearsall Field Hoving. 
He is only 35, and his rocketlike rise has 
come with such rapidity that it seemed 
that each new stage ignited before the 
previous one had burned out. No sooner 
had Director Rorimer read Hoving’s 
graduate paper on Rome's Farnese gal- 
lery in 1959 than he hired him as a 
curatorial assistant to the Metropolitan, 
In a triumph of scholarship and taste, 
he personally deduced the origin of the 
rare Bury Saint Edmunds cross (Time, 
June 19, 1964), purchased by the Met 
for $500,000. The young art historian 
rose to become curator of the Cloisters, 
the Met’s medieval annex and Rorimer’s 
former bailiwick. But before Hoving 
had the opportunity to effect great 
changes, he was tapped by New York's 
newly elected Mayor Lindsay, who ap- 
pointed him Commissioner of Parks. 
Now, only one month after he was 
named New York’s cultural ezar and 
put in charge of all the city’s recrea- 
tional and cultural affairs, Hoving has 
been awarded the nation’s top museum 
post (salary: about $50,000). 

A Little Bit Swinging. Hoving is the 
personification of success. Son of the 
board chairman of Tiffany's, he pursued 
an impeccable education. Although he 
was bounced from two private schools, 
he nevertheless managed to acquire a 
diploma from Hotchkiss, a B.A.. M.A, 
and Ph.D, in art history from Prince- 
ton, with a three-year stint as a Marine 
Corps lieutenant in between to sober 
him up. The aristocratic, 6-ft. 3-in. Hov- 
ing (who often beats traffic by buzzing 
around town on his motorcycle) is still 
brash enough to have called Robert 
Moses’ World's Fair Unisphere “a great 
big heavy clunk” and battled A. & P. 
Millionaire Huntington Hartford over 
his desire to encroach on Central Park 
with a café restaurant. 

Hoving believed that parks are useless 
unless they are filled with people. To 
entice visitors into what most New 
Yorkers considered wastelands — of 
crime-ridden greenery, Hoving turned 
showman, scheduled a round of events, 
each “a little bit swinging.” He brought 
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in a computer to mate girls and boys 
in Bryant Park, proffered 5¢ beer at 
band concerts, sponsored miniskirted 
fashion shows, got 75.000 people to sit 
on the grass and listen to the New York 
Philharmonic at night, and flooded Cen- 
tral Park on Sundays with bicyclists by 
banning cars. His “happenings” in the 
park inveigled hundreds to paint murals 
on canvas, fly kites for prizes and watch 
for meteor showers. 

Scrambling for Rembrandts. “There 
was a time when the Met had _ the 
bomb,” Hoving said recently. “It dom- 
inated the art world. But no long- 





HOVING ON MOTORCYCLE 
Another stage ignited. 


er. Now Los Angeles, Cleveland and 
soon even Fort Worth will have the 
bomb.” Added to proliferating muse- 
ums with enough wealth to outbid even 
the Met is the threat from the large- 
ly Government-financed Smithsonian in 
Washington, which recently acquired 
the gigantic Hirshhorn collection of 
contemporary art. 

But if the Met is challenged without, 
it is even more challenged within. Hov- 
ing will have to rule over curators who 
treat their departments like private 
dukedoms, preside over a 600-man mu- 
seum staff that must brace itself for 
weekend throngs upwards of 60,000, 
Expansion plans call for a new $5,000,- 
000 American wing. And if Tom Hoving 
has his way, there will be a scramble for 
any Rembrandts loose on the market 
and, who knows, even watusiing 
amongst the Egyptian mummies. 


PAINTING 


The Native Expression 

Nothing could be a more natural sub- 
ject during the Renaissance than the 
Nativity. Western man himself was then 
being reborn into a world where he 
occupied the center of his own atten- 
tion; artists could not avoid depicting 
the compelling paradox of Christ as a 
combination of both God and fleshly 
man. And yet. the discovery of Christ's 
humanity, far from diminishing the mys- 
tery. only added to the glory of the 
Christmas story. 

The wholly new dimension that this 
humanistic revelation gave religious art 
can be seen superbly in the treasures 
of Munich’s Alte Pinakothek, one of 
the world’s oldest royal repositories of 
art. A testimony to the taste of the 
Wittelsbachs, who passionately collect- 
ed more than 80,000 works of art, the 
130-year-old Pinakothek’s bounty of art 
works, including many paintings invisi- 
ble to the public for decades, has been 
restored today to the luster that first 
seduced kings (see color pages). 

Pumpkins & Artichokes. A reminder 
that the birth of Christ has fruitfulness 
for one of its main themes is The Holy 
Family, a collaboration between Jan 
Bruegel (“the Velvet Bruegel,” to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, Pieter) 
and a virtually anonymous fellow Flem- 
ing. Pieter van Avont. With pagan pro- 
fusion, Bruegel lavished his brushwork 
on the garlands shaped like an M in 
homage to the Virgin. Incorporated into 
the salady festoon are samples of all 
that the hothouses, orangeries and pri- 
vate zoos of Flemish aristocracy could 
offer. Roses and carnations are mixed 
with more pungent garlics, cabbages 
and peppers: common wheat is inter- 
twined with pumpkins and artichokes. 
Even a capuchin monkey in a clown 
costume drags a fruit basket toward 
the Madonna. Avont’s maternal scene 
in the center, except for some winged 
cherubs, is more touched by pastoral 
piety than divine illumination. 

With greater directness, the Pinako- 
thek’s altarpiece by Holbein the Elder 
(see overleaf) harkens back to the me- 
dieval tradition that aimed at letting 
art speak out the Gospel truth. The 
work spells out the Scriptures visually, 
spares carthen colors, such as ochers 
and umbers, to enhance the clashing 
confrontation, as in the cloaks, of liq- 
uidy greens and reds. The carved and 
gilded frames are showpieces of Gothic 
craftsmanship, but within the wood- 
carving can be seen classic marble col- 
umns, first tentative annunciation that 
the new spirit of the Renaissance was 
beginning to blow through German art. 
And the Virgin is no longer hieratic 
and remote: she is instead a distillation 
of young girlhood and Bavarian beauty. 

Only 18 years after the completion 
of Holbein’s Kaisheim altarpiece, Hans 
Baldung (also called Grien for his ver- 
dant tones) painted an almost surrealis- 
tic Nativity. By then, the firm order of 
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the Middle Ages was collapsing in Ger- 
many. Martin Luther was challenging 
the church, and Baldung reflected the 
tottering universe in strange, dislocated 
paintings. 

Anxious Age. A religious mystic, Bal- 
dung made his nocturnal Nativity into 
a stage set dark with symbolism. In 
the eerie ruin, light glows from a trinity 
of sources: a misty moon, an angel 
announcing Christ's birth to a shepherd, 
and Jesus himself, who casts a cool 
white aura Over Mary and Joseph. 

One age of faith has clearly ended; a 
new, and more anxious age, has dawned. 
The Christian miracle is that it is still 
dominated by the miraculous shimmer 
of the greatest birth. 


SCULPTURE 


Poetic Emptiness 

A marble bust on a pedestal today 
is about as contemporary as an old- 
fashioned butter churn, That is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the 148 sculp- 
tures chosen for New York's Whitney 
Museum annual, which opened last 
week. One newspaper critic was driven 
to suggest that a young sculptor, view- 
ing the exhibit, might want to cut his 
throat in despair. Actually, the pulse 
of contemporary sculpture, as recorded 
by the Whitney’s new curators, may be 
measured to the point of monotony but 
it is strong and rhythmic. 

Three-Ton Landscapes. There are 
few nudes to titillate the senses, and com- 
monplace pop objects are generally ab- 
sent. What has rushed in to fill the void 
is geometry, in so many varied forms 
that even Euclid would be puzzled. 
Sculpture, in this exhibition at least, has 
lost its Renaissance meaning and turned 
into ideological architecture. Big, bold, 
brightly colored shapes keep turning 
corners in the most subjectless, unlit- 
erary and unsensual art that the 20th 
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century has up to the present produced. 

Bronze, plaster and marble, when 
they turn up, seem quaintly Victori- 
an amid the outcroppings of anodized 
aluminum, vinyl and Plexiglas. Sheet 
metal is everywhere; one piece, Ernest 
Trova’s Large Landscape, weighs about 
three tons. Most of the newcomers (50 
of the artists were making their debuts 
at the Whitney annual) are addicts of 
“minimal art,” sculpture that is stripped 
to unemolive zigzags. Ronald Bladen, 
48, contributes an empty 8-ft. by 8-ft. 
by 16-ft. white plywood box, tilted up 
from the floor. The box is empty and 
the work is untitled. Ellsworth Kelly, 
43, otherwise a hard-edge painter of 
interest, displays an L-shaped item that 
dully fulfills its title, Blue White Angle. 
Paul Frazier, 44, represents himself 
with Space Manifold #5, an irregular 
cruciform abstraction that would kiss 
Rodin off as a sentimentalist. 

"Nothingness Isn't Negative.” Two 
artists who master the minimum: Tony 
Smith, 54, whose 11-ft.-high Amaryllis 
is a black steel construction that bends 
like the Japanese art of origami, or 
paper folding, and Robert Smithson, 
28, whose Alogon, also of black steel, 
cantilevers from the wall like a saw- 
tooth set of staggered boxes. Their 
works are as unsettling as a_ spastic 
octopus sculpted by Michelangelo might 
have been. 

Modular, faintly suggestive of chil- 
dren’s blocks, Smith's and Smithson’s 
sculptures seem like statements in the 
vocabulary of boxy, urban housing. Yet 
in accentuating the negative, they make 
symbolism out of skeletal form. “Art 
needs more thought and less manual 
dexterity,” says Smithson, “Nothingness 
isn’t. negative—the drive to reach the 
moon is a preoccupation with desolate 
nothingness. But it's involved with the 
idea of exploration.” Their search is to 
find poetry in emptiness. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE WHITNEY 
Even Euclid would be puzzled. 
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Now in festive wrap 
for holiday giving 


Grown, Germi- 
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Cooled, Yeasted, 
Fermented, Dis- 
tilled, Extracted. 

Casked, Ma- 
tured. 

Blended, Vatted. 

Married, in Scot- 
land, and enjoyed 
all around the 
world. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





STARS 
The Now & Future Queen 


(See Cover] 

The most celebrated movie actress 
in the U.S. eats “squashy and gorgeous” 
boiled-potato. sandwiches and drives 
around Hollywood singing at the top of 
her lungs. She doesn’t do these things 
at the same time, but nobody would be 
surprised if she did. In a town where 
everybody plays the angles and whole- 
someness is something of an aberration, 
Julie Andrews, 31, is tolerated as a de- 
lightful kook, 

She is rarely seen at the “in” Restau- 
rant-of-the-Month, never swings at the 
Racquet Club in Palm Springs. She 
doesn't play the tables at Vegas or pick 
up a cue in the billiard room of the 
Beverly Hills Daisy: where Frank Sinatra 
bides his time, she abides not. If she 
isn’t at home, she is likely to be found 
with her four-year-old daughter at Ham- 
burger Hamlet or at the Los Angeles 
Zoo or at a local art gallery. Her night 
on the town is the Bolshoi or a concert 
at the Hollywood Bowl. 

Julie, in short, is something else—in 
Hollywood, but not with it. Unencum- 
bered by the cotton-candy fantasy life 
in which most stars invariably shroud 
themselves, she has stayed resolutely 
honest and unspoiled. She is an actress, 
as Librettist Alan Jay Lerner once re- 
marked, who achieved stardom “with 
nothing to offer but talent, industry and 
an uncorrupted heart.” 

Imp Girl. They don’t make them 
that way in show business much any 
more, and Americans seem to sense it. 
Her perfect-pitch soprano has a crystal 
clarity and superb diction, and yet it can 
be as warm and soft as a purr. She does 
not radiate sensuality, nor is she the 
pulp of publicity campaigns. She is ev- 
erybody’s tomboy tennis partner and 
their daughter, their sister, their mum. 
To grown men, she is a lady; to house- 
wives, the gal next door; to little chil- 
dren, the most huggable aunt of all. 
She is Christmas carols in the snow, a 
companion by the fire, a faughing clown 
at charades, a girl to read poetry to ona 
cold winter's night. 

There is something irresistibly lumi- 
nous and mischievous in her radiant 
face and blue eyes—not the glaze of an 
It girl, but the glow of an imp. It is 
doubtful that the boys in Viet Nam re- 
gard her as their favorite pinup. She 
does have more sex appeal than, say, 
ZaSu Pitts, but it is also obvious that a 
Liz Taylor she’s not. If there is an animal 
splendor about her, it is more pussycat 
than panther. Her curves do not pop the 
eyes. Her legs are a little too lean and a 
mite long (she is 5 ft. 7 in.). Her jaw is 
on the prognathous side. Her feet are a 
little less than dainty (size 8); when she 
played Cinderella on TV, her slipper 
could almost have fit the Prince. And 
she’s got freckles on her nose. 
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Favorite Co-Stars. If it is not sex ap- 
peal, what is it? Julie has a copy of a 
privately published littke book of poetry, 
written by T. H. White, author of The 
Once and Future King, from which 
Camelot was drawn. In it, White wrote 
“For Julie Andrews”: 

Helen, whose face was fatal, must 

have w epl 

Many long nights alone 

And every night men died, she cried, 

And happy Paris kept sweet Helen. 


Julie, the thousand prows aimed at 

her heart, 

The tragic 

clown, 

Keeps Troy together, not apart, 

Nor lets one tower fall down, 

Less poetical, but no less rapturous, 
is Richard Burton, who starred with 
Julie in Camelot. Recently, a reporter 
brought the question to Burton: 

How do you explain Julie? 

“Don't know. Tell me what makes 
stars of two such dissimilar gents as 
R. Hudson and Eddie G. Robinson. She 
is among my three favorite co-stars, 
others being E. Taylor and P. O'Toole.” 

Is she insipid? 

“On the contrary. Don't muck about 
with her—you'll see nature red in eye 
and tongue.” 

Intelligent? 

“She is very intelligent, but not, I 
think, intellectual.” 


queen, comedian and 
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JULIE IN HOLLYWOOD 
More pussycat than panther. 


Peaches and cream? Curds and whey? 
Bubble and squeak? 

“1 don’t Know what she is, but she is 
very edible.” 

Her talents? 

“Charm, intelligence. wit, mischief 
and very hard work. Friends of mine, 
mostly Americans, drool at the sound 
of her voice.” 

Her forte? 

“Radiance, shafts of gold, bars of 
light—all that stuff. Every man I know 
who knows her is a little in love with 
her.” 

Guttural Guttersnipe. So are Julie's 
audiences, who have caught that one 
essential quality—her believability—that 
shines through every one of her impor- 
tant roles. Says Robert Wise, who di- 
rected her in The Sound of Music, “It 
can't be all just talent. A lot of talented 
people don’t begin to make it the way 
she’s made it. There is a genuineness 
about her, an unphoniness. She goes 
right through the camera onto film and 
out to the audience. Julie seems to 
have been born with that magic gene 
that comes through on the screen.” 

And on the stage. In that most be- 
lievable of all musical comedies, My 
Fair Lady, Julie was an Eliza Doolittle 
that Shaw himself would have done 
heel clicks to see. Her progress from a 
guttural guttersnipe to lady of fashion 
was one of the most joyous stage trans- 
formations in memory. Night after night, 
her painfully halting and then trium- 
phantly moving Rain in Spain number 
enthralled audiences and drenched the 
house with empathy. When she left the 
show, so did the fairest lady. 

She literally floated into the movies 
on a cloud in Mary Poppins, gliding over 
the London skyline to become the nanny 
to a worm can of incorrigible kids. 
When she opened her carpetbag of 
tricks and proclaimed in a polysyllabic 
nonsense song that life was good and 
golden, neither the children on the 
screen nor the audience in the house 
had the slightest doubt that Julie An- 
drews was—well, supercalifragilisticex- 
pialidocious. So was the box office. Pop- 
pins was 1965's biggest-grossing picture, 
has earned $31 million. 

Memorable Moments. It was Julie's 
all-conquering way with children that 
helped make Sound of Music such a 
smash, Take that stormy first night when 
she moves in as governess to the Trapp 
children, as mean a bunch of brats as 
ever suffered under a tyrannical fa- 
ther. On that night, thunder shakes the 
Schloss. In terror, the seven kids sneak 
into Julie’s bedroom. She hauls the lot 
of them into her bed and heart, lulla- 
bying away their fears and wringing 
tears from the audience. The movie is 
about to become the alltime money- 
maker in film history, beating out Gone 
With the Wind, which grossed $41 mil- 
lion in five different releases over a peri- 
od of 27 years. Sound has done it in 
only 22 months, strictly on a reserved- 
seat basis in 53 cities. 

Hawaii, her latest movie, also has its 
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WITH MOTHER AT 14 





WITH DANNY KAYE AT 13 
Nothing but talent, industry and heart. 
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memorable moments, and most of them 
are Julie’s. Her cool portrayal of the 
wife of an ascetic missionary under- 
scores the hopelessness of the life she 
has chosen, and the scene in which she 
gives birth is so harrowingly realistic 
that it surely must stir remembered pain 
among the women in the audience. Not 
surprisingly, ticket buyers are streaming 
into Hawaii like lava. 

It would be too much to expect of 
any human being that a gene like Julie’s 
could develop its magic without en- 
countering a patch of resistance. And 
only in Hollywood, where the reigning 
pop art is armchair psychiatry, would 
the inmates feel free to probe for it. 
Thus the diagnosis is that Julie 1) never 
had a childhood, and 2) became a star 
before she became a person. As it hap- 
pens, there is rough truth here. Julie 
has been in show business for 19 of her 
31 years. She has known scarcely any 
kind of life except footlights and make- 
believe. 

Immature Yma. She was born in Oc- 
tober 1935 in Walton-on-Thames, a flat 
green middle-class suburb 30 minutes 
by train from London. Her father, Ted 
Wells, a brisk, resolute, intelligent man, 
was a manual-training teacher; her moth- 
er Barbara was a piano accompanist 
who was caught up on the periphery of 
vaudeville. They were divorced when 
Julie was four. 

And then, says Julie, “a personality 
as colorful and noisy as show business 
itself came thundering across my child- 
hood.” He was a boisterous Canadian- 
born tenor named Ted Andrews. Mum 
and Andrews got married and formed 
a vaudeville team, touring the provinces 
from Brighton to Aberdeen. “We were 
never top of the bill,” recalls Barbara. 
“After all, we were musical, not come- 
dy, and the comedians got the best bill- 
ing. But we were the second feature, a 
good supporting act with a drawing- 
room set and ballads—nice family-type 
entertainment.” 

During the London blitz, the Andrews 
family moved to Kent and Julie took 
her stepfather’s name. She recalls that 
Ted Andrews gave her voice lessons “in 
an attempt to get closer to me.” It was 
then that her parents discovered that 
Julie had more than just an ordinary 


gift. “I had an enormous freak voice 
with a range of four octaves,” she 


says. “I sounded like an immature Yma 
Sumac.” 

When she was twelve. her stepfather. 
“a whiz at selling anything,” got Julie 
a spot with the “Starlight Roof” revue 
at the London Hippodrome. On her first 
night she stopped the show with an in- 
credible F above high C in Titania’s aria 
in Mignon, Immediately, her parents’ 
agent, “Uncle Charlie” Tucker, moved 
in, arranged to get Julie’s buckteeth 
straightened. Within a year, she was 
belting out her “bastardized opera” in 


A deep-bosomed, lynx-eyed Peruvian song 
Stress, now retired, who also had a four-octave 
range 


a special command performance. “You 
sang beautifully. Julie.” Her Majesty, 
now the Queen Mother, told her. She 
had become, at 13, the family’s prime 
bread-winner. 

It was suggested at the time that 
Julie go to the Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Art: she would undoubtedly have 
been the better actress for it. But Mum 
ruled that practical experience was best. 
“We decided.” she says, “that a little 
toughening up as far as the theater 
world was concerned would be good. So 
we took her into our act. Let's face it: 
it didn’t hurt the act either. Of course, 
we weren't always in the same show.” 
One summer at the resort of Blackpool, 
for instance, “we were on the pier, and 


she was in the big theater in town, 
really a step above us.” 
Gawking Goon. Meanwhile, Ted 


Wells saw to it that neither Julie nor her 
younger brother John lacked for his 
companionship. He frequently took the 
children picnicking, boating, swimming, 
climbing. Says Wells, 58, who now lives 
in rural Oakley, 40 miles southwest of 
London: “When I realized that she had 
this gift, I felt that she needed some 
kind of antidote to the artificiality of the 
stage. I remember when she was singing 
at the Winter Garden in Bournemouth, 
I went down with John to visit her. It 
was a blowy. gusty sort of day, and 
when I asked them what they wanted to 
do, they chose the beach. It was de- 
serted; we improvised a shelter, then we 
splashed into the wild sea. Or evenings, 
boating on the Wey River, those two 
would literally fight for the privilege of 
taking the oars. To this day, Julie is 
naturally a country girl. There is noth- 
ing she likes better than to get down 
here, tramping about, shedding it all, 
serving tea with the local ladies at a 
cricket match.” 

Soon Julie was playing the prestigious 
pantomime circuit—Britain’s traditional 
holiday-season pageants for children. 
During the run of a Christmas “panto” 
in London, she met Tony Walton, who 
was 14 and. coincidentally, also hailed 
from Walton-on-Thames (though there 
is no connection between the family 
name and that of the town). She re- 
members Tony as “one of three goons 
from home” gawking from the front 
row. He remembers her “for those long, 
bandy, chocolate-covered legs.” 

Her career continued to blossom. “I 
thought I was the luckiest girl alive.” 
she says. “I did not know it was bad for 
a young girl to be singing in a sophis- 
ticated revue.” But Tony remembers 
that her diary in those days “was filled 
with fanciful images of what a beauti- 
ful, happy family life she had and what 
a glamorous existence she led, when in 
reality it was plenty seedy.” 

"The Terror." In 1953, Vida Hope, 
director of the London musical hit, The 
Boy Friend—a campy spoof of the 
1920s—offered Julie the lead in the 
Broadway company. “My first thought,” 
she remembers, “was ‘Oh, good Christ, 
the idea of leaving my home and fam- 
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ily—I couldn't do it.” But she tried the 
idea on “my Dad—my real Dad—the 
wisest and dearest man I knew.” Said 
Dad: Take it. On the night of the New 
York opening, Julie turned 19—and the 
critics turned out the superlatives. She 
was a Star. 

But she did not live like one. For one 
thing, she was always too homesick and 
broke. About two-thirds of her $400 
weekly salary went to taxes, to her 
manager and to her family (John, two 
half brothers, a half sister, as well as 
her mother and stepfather). Much of 
what she had left she spent on phone 
calls back to Britain. Her half brother 
Donald still tells how he used to kick 
the family Welsh corgi, Humpty, to 
make him bark a transatlantic hello. 

"Stolen Time." Clowning as a flapper 
was one thing. Carrying the difficult 
role of Eliza in My Fair Lady de- 
manded a depth that Julie had to strug- 
gle to reach, It was almost a year after 
Boy Friend opened that she was of- 
fered the part in Fair Lady—and she 
nearly threw it away, so intimidated 
was she by the awful challenge of the 
trinity of Rex Harrison, Director Moss 
Hart and George Bernard Shaw, When 
she failed to get a fix on the mercurial 
part of the cockney flower girl, Director 
Hart put Julie through what he called 
48 hours of “the Terror.” 

“It was the sort of thing,” Hart said 
later, “that you couldn't do in front of 
a company without destroying a human 
being. We met in this silent, lonely, dark 
theater, and | told her, ‘Julie, this is 
stolen time—time I can’t really afford. 
So there can be no time for politeness, 
and you mustn't take offense, because 
there aren't any second chances in the 
theater. There isn't time to sit down 
and do the whole Actors’ Studio bit. We 
have to start from the first line and go 





over the play line by line.” And so 
they worked, Julie rehearsing, Hart ca- 
joling, pleading, threatening. “You're 
not thinking.” he would say. “You're 
just oozing out of the scene. You're 


not sustaining it. You're gabbling. You 
haven't any idea how to play that. 
You're playing this like a Girl Guide.” 
After the second late night, reported 
Hart, Julie came through with “that 
terrible English strength that makes you 
wonder why they lost India.” 

"Good Trouper." By the time Fair 
Lady opened in New Haven, Julie was 
the onstage backbone of the show and 
a walloping hit. Backstage she was the 
funny bone of the company—brewing 
up high tea every afternoon, expertly 
picking every pocket in the cast, bound- 
ing into her old music-hall routines. 
Everyone but Harrison was amused, but 
in the New York premicre he, too, 
came to appreciate Julie. As the stage 
manager recalls it, during the first act 
when Eliza, Henry Higgins and Colonel 
Pickering fall back on the couch to- 
gether after The Rain in Spain, Harri- 
son suddenly dried up. He couldn't re- 
member his next line, and the audience 
held its breath—until Julie grabbed 
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hands and pulled them back to their 
feet. “Let's take a littke bow, boys,” 
she chirped. They did—and Harrison 
picked up his line. The house broke up 
and then just relaxed and capitulated 
to what was to become the longest- 
running musical in Broadway history— 
2.717 performances. 

Says Harrison, in what must pass for 
overbrimming enthusiasm: “One thou- 
sand performances over three years is 
three thousand hours: four months and 
five days of 24 hours a day—I had my 
secretary figure it out one day. That is 
quite a hell of a long time to have 
vis-a-vis with somebody. Through sum- 
mers hot, winters cold. that sort of 
thing. Julie was always, always—a very 
boring old word—a good trouper. She 
plowed on through thick and thin. 
Highly professional from the word go.” 
Characteristically, Julie says of it all: 
“You know, I never got that part un- 
der control.” 

Street Arab. Toward the end of her 
Fair Lady run, Julie and Tony Walton 
got married. He had become a_ noted 
stage and costume designer in London, 
and for a brief moment Julie considered 
retiring. “But,” as Tony says, “work 
was the only thing she knew.” And be- 
sides, Moss Hart, with Lerner and Fred- 
erick Loewe, authors of My Fair Lady, 
wanted Julie to play opposite Burton 
in Camelot, a stylish retelling of the 
Arthurian legend. Camelot lacked the 
magic of Fair Lady, but audiences 
loved it. Julie had a ball too. Recalls 
Burton: “One night a large, woolly dog 
in the show elected to empty himself in 
a huge lump in center stage. In full view 
of the audience, Julie danced around 
it singing ‘It's May! It's May! The mer- 
ry month of May!’ And the look she 
gave the audience when an actor read 
the next line, ‘I think there’s a hint 
of summer in the air,” had me and the 
audience in hysterics. She’s as wicked 
as a street Arab.” 

Offstage as well. Once Burton phoned 
her out of the blue: “I don’t think you 
should say those awful things about 
me,” he kidded. “I hear you said you 
were the only leading lady | hadn't slept 
with.” Replied Julie sweetly: “Richard, 
do you think that d want that sort of 
thing to get around?” But, inevitably, 
the kidding had to stop, Camelot, despite 
the big names, did not live up to the ex- 
travagant expectations; it was too much 
a light opera, too littke a musical com- 
edy. Julie decamped after 18 months, 

A worse disappointment was the news 
from Hollywood. Jack Warner, who had 
paid $5,500,000 for the film rights to 
My Fair Lady, did not want Julie for 
Eliza; it was the simplest sort of Holly- 
wood economics: by Hollywood calcu- 
lations, she was not an_ important 
enough marquee name to risk in a ma- 
jor film. Audrey Hepburn got the part, 
but though her performance was ad- 
mirable, her cockney character lacked 
the wondrous snippety snarl that Julie 
had given the role; Eliza’s singing, more- 
over, was largely a product of outside 
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IN “SOUND OF MUSIC” 
Onstage backbone, offstage funny bone. 
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HENRY GROSSMAN 


WITH TONY WALTON 

Whither goest who? 
dubbing, and short of Julie’s perform- 
ance at that. In any event, Julie bore 
Hepburn no grudge, although on many 
occasions later, while driving past the 
Warner studios, she would give out with 
a ladylike war whoop and cry, “And a 
good morning to you, Mr. Warner, and 
the best of luck!” 

Consolation Oscar. For a little bit of 
luck, up popped Walt Disney, who 
wanted Julie to play Mary Poppins and 
Walton to do the set and costume-design. 
Julie was dubious. Recalls Julie's pal 
Carol Burnett: “She asked me, ‘Do you 
think I ought to? Go to work for Walt 
Disney? The cartoon person?’ ” Carol 
assured her that Disney did indeed do 
other things besides cartoons. Later, 
Julie got a telephone call from Poppins’ 
author, Pamela Travers. “P. Travers 
here,” said P. Travers briskly, “Speak 
to me. Can you be tough? Can you be 
tender?” 

She was both, and an Oscar winner 
to boot, although there was no doubt 
that the award was at least partly a 
consolation prize from Hollywood sen- 
timentalists who thought Julie should 
have got the film role in Fair Lady 

Despite Poppins’ success, Julie fretted 
“that everybody will think I'm a square.” 
It was a fair fret: they did. Suddenly 
Americans saw her, says Carol Burnett, 
as “Gwendolyn Goody Two-shoes.” Julie 
began to worry about being typecast, 
doomed to be always the governess, 
never the mistress. She saw the humor 
in the sudden rash of bumper stickers: 
MARY POPPINS IS A JUNKIE (her friend 
Mike Nichols affixed one to her car), 
but it didn’t console her much at all. It 
was largely in an effort to change the 
image that Julie took on a straight role 
in The Americanization of Emily. She 
played a freshly widowed World War II 
British Army chauffeur whose notion 
of rest and rehabilitation for the wound- 
ed went considerably beyond TV and 
touch football. Her loyal friends say 
that she never performed better, but 
Julie, perhaps her own best critic, is 
convinced that she was “rather lost,” 
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Frenzied Flamenco. By the time she 
was ready for Sound of Music. Julie 
was showing new attack and authority 
in her work. She knew when a page of 
script somehow didn’t play right. And 
she insisted on sound-track retakes when 
everybody else was satisfied, frequently 
drove some of the crew members up the 
wall with frustration over her demands 
for perfection. Between takes. she was 
the old Julie, cutting an incongruous 
figure in her postulant’s costume and 
behaving like an old busker: hammer- 
ing out a furious Hawaiian War Chant, 
whistling through her teeth, clacking 
out a frenzied flamenco, tossing off 
bawdy songs, warbling /ndian Love Call, 
and hitting a clinker at just the right 
moment 

One weekend she treated the whole 
cast to a bus trip from their Salzburg 
location to Munich to sce Britain’s Royal 
Ballet, and throughout the 60-mile ride 
did an uproarious imitation of an Eng 
lish tour guide. But she did not entirely 
win friends and influence co-workers. 
When she was guilelessly sweet, says 
one actor, she was almost too sticky 
“Working with her,” he said, “was like 
being hit over the head every day with 
a Hallmark card.” At times. when she 
was working out a picce of business. 
driving single-mindedly for perfection, 
she struck some of the troupe as de- 
ceptively tyrannical. “She's like a nun.” 
said one man, “with a switchblade.” 
What showed on the screen, at any 
rale, Was a Zingy score, picture-postcard 
scenery and the warm story of the 
famed Trapp family who sang their way 
out of Nazidom. Julie saved the show 
from the supercilious performance of 
Co-Star Christopher Plummer who, be- 
hind everybody's back, referred to the 
film as “The Sound of Mucus.” The 
picture fairly rocked with her personal 
magnetism. As one friend put it: “She 
came off looking like the world’s most 
beautiful birthday cake.” 

Reserved Admiration. Sound of Mu- 
sic put Julie in the top-money class— 
$750,000 plus 10% of the gross—right 
after Audrey Hepburn and Liz Taylor 
and Shirley MacLaine, who command 
up to $1,000,000 apiece. It also entitled 
her to pick a wrongo for her next film. 
Hitchcock’s Torn Curtain was a heavy 
Iron Curtain melodrama that Julie pri- 
vately asked her friends to avoid. Still, 
largely because it stars Julie Andrews, 
Curtain is building up the biggest grosses 
for a straight drama in the Universal 
studio’s history. 

Hawaii was an extra challenge for 
Julie because, she explains, “I didn’t feel 
completely in tune with the missionary 
lady I played. I admired her, but I had 
reservations. She has left a man she 
loves to marry a missionary, and when 
the lover returns and offers her another 
chance, she stays with the missionary. I 
don’t know that I would have done 
that.” She has reservations about the 
movie as a whole, But at least one rave 
from a member of her family has 


cheered her immensely. Says Ted Wells: 
“It was the first one that convinced me 
she could act in the movies. Everything 
else—Poppins, Sound of Music—has 
been a cakewalk. This was the first time 
I could tell her, ‘Now you're an 
actress.” 

And now the hills are alive still with 
the sound of success. Julie’s recording of 
the Sound of Music holds the sales rec- 
ord (7,000,000) for all LPs, and her al- 
bum of My Fair Lady (6,000,000 
copies) is second. This month her LP of 
Christmas songs, recorded as a special 
premium offer for Firestone, is selling 
like crazy at Firestone dealers for $1 a 
throw. Even her rare appearances on 
television ring up records. Her last TV 
special, in November 1965, pulled 35 
million viewers—more than the Strei- 
sand show or the Carol Channing show 
or the Sinatra show that season. Small 
wonder that the Motion Picture Herald 
poll of exhibitors, to be published next 
month, will name Andrews as the No. | 
box-office star of the year.* She has al- 
ready completed her fifth movie, Thor- 
oughly Modern Millie, a Boy Friend-like 
musical about the ‘20s, and will soon 
start Star, a biography of Gertrude Law- 
rence (“Their lives are somewhat simi- 
lar.” notes Director Robert Wise. 
“Gertie was also a product of music 
halls and a broken home”). She hopes 
one day to do a show with Mike Nichols: 
he wanted her for the Broadway lead in 
The Apple Tree, but signed Barbara 
Harris when Julie’s film commitments 
obliged her to turn him down. It was 
probably just as well: Julie would have 
been hopelessly miscast in that show. 

Midnight Birds. With all her success, 
Julie is now facing up to the inevitable 
cliché that infects married couples who 
get deeply involved in their separate 


The rest of the top ten, in order: Sean Con 
nery, Elizabeth Taylor, Jack Lemmon, Rich- 
ard Burton, Cary Grant, John Wayne, Doris 
Day, Paul Newman, and Elvis Presley 
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professions: Whither goest who? The 
answer is that Walton goeth to London, 
Julie to Hollywood, The result is that 
they are separated by more than an 
ocean and a continent. At one point, 
they corresponded on tape. “Every day, 
out went the tapes,” says Tony. “Julie 
saying how frightened she was of acting, 
how unreal the whole thing was. But we 
got too good at the tapes and a bit too 
tricky. Every once in a while I'd get one 
from Julie saying ‘It's midnight and I'm 
just dragging in from rehearsal,’ and | 
could hear the birds singing in the back- 





that, so you might just as well go your 
own sweet way. I don’t think anybody 
goes out of her way to be a scarlet 
woman, but then there is very little I 
can do about it if that’s what they want 
to make of it.” 

Icky Wine. The center of Julie's life, 
however, is Daughter Emma _ (pro- 
nounced Emmer by the family), a blue- 
eyed blonde who most resembles her 
father. Julie chauffeurs her to nursery 
school every day in her 1965 Falcon 
station wagon, and at least one day a 
week sends the nanny off and takes over 


IVAN WAGY-ROY CUMNINGS 


WITH DAUGHTER EMMA (1964) 


ground.” Julie’s mother cannot under- 
stand why Walton would not move per- 
manently to Hollywood to work, but 
Tony would not settle for a career of 
being Mr. Julie Andrews. “Some hus- 
bands of stars can fit into the ‘agent- 
manager’ role,” he says, but “I'm not 
agently inclined, and there’s the other 
thing—pride—involved too.” 

To add to the complications, Julie has 
fallen in love with California, has bought 
an eight-room house in Coldwater Can- 
yon near Hollywood. “I used to loathe 
Hollywood,” she says. “It seemed miles 
from anywhere. The papers seemed just 
local gossip, and I felt unconnected with 
the rest of the world. But now I think 
that Hollywood is as real as New York 
or as real as London or as real as 
Venice. There’s no place I'd rather be. 
When I'm away for very long, I can't 
wait to get back.” 

She and Walton talk on the trans- 
atlantic telephone often. “We are good 
friends, as corny as that sounds,” she 
explains. Her favorite date is Director 
Blake Edwards (Breakfast at Tiffany's, 
The Pink Panther, The Great Race). As 
Julie says: “People will talk and gossip, 
and there is nothing you can do about 
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Such a familiar, incomprehensible agony. 


completely. The two paint together 
(Julie took up oils this fall) or belt out 
duets of Daisy, Daisy, although Emma 
doesn't like to hear Mummy rehearse— 
which is why she has to practice while 
driving to work. 

Her social life is focused on a small 
group of friends—Edwards, Mike 
Nichols, Carol Burnett, Composer- 
Conductor Andre Previn and his wife 
Dory. At Christmastime, she invites 
them all in, and “to everyone's annoy- 
ance and chagrin, | make mulled wine, 
all icky and sticky. I'm the only one 
who likes it.” When she can manage to 
avoid the endless squads of fans, she 
sneaks off to concerts (preferences: 
Mahler, Rachmaninoff), but no longer 
goes to the movies. Instead, for priva- 
cy’s sake, she runs films in her home— 
“on the smooth wall of the playroom if 
it’s a good movie, on the brick wall of 
the living room if it’s bad.” She cares 
litle for haute couture. Dory Previn 
charitably describes Julie’s wardrobe as 
“old-fashioned”; the less charitable call 
it “frumpish.” Burton's ex-wife, Sybil 
Christopher, adds that “Julie is hopeless 
with servants, and they take advantage 
of her. She ends up pouring their tea.” 





Ambivalence. In her more introspec- 
tive moments, Julie suffers the familiar 
agony of one who has risen high but 
cannot comprehend the forces that lift- 
ed her. She sees a psychoanalyst once a 
week (“My Ju? Bloody nonsense,” huffs 
her mother. “Of course, you understand 
we still look on them as quacks in Eng- 
land”). Says Julie: “I needed some 
answers, and I think I'd have been a 
rotten mother without analysis.” She 
is concerned about “the real me. I have 
an absolutely fearful temper. I always 
get upset when people don’t get on with 
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the job at hand. I always feel like say- 
ing ‘Let’s get on with it; it’s the piece 
that matters, not our own personal 
thing.’ I suppose another of my failings 
is that | am a thoroughly ambivalent 
person. Ambivalence can either be a 
vice or a virtue. But I am able to see 
both sides of anything to such an extent 
that it is terribly hard for me to make 
a decision or do anything involving a 
drastic change.” 

Her main concern is “not to be total- 
ly bracketed” and not to repeat herself. 
“Strangely enough,” she says, “singing 
has never been particularly easy for 
me. Particularly singing the way I want 
to. I have not found the easy, enjoyable 
way of singing. I think I have a fear of 
finding it, probably from having a little 
too much of singing when I was young. 
In the back of my mind and the bottom 
of my heart I want to lick that.” 

It is Tony Walton’s guess that Julie's 
self-concern stems from “this guilt feel- 
ing about taking it easy,” but she is 
probably a lot healthier than even she 
gives herself credit for. After all, any 
girl who eats boiled-potato sandwiches 
and goes around in a car singing at the 
top of her lungs can’t be all bad. 
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Period Piece 

In the past three months, Metropoli- 
tan Opera audiences have seen more 
exploding galleons, clashing armies and 
airborne tenors than they did in the 
thousand-and-one nights at the old 
house. Last week the Met staged its new 
production of Lohengrin, and it, too, 
was a shocker—not for spectacle, but 
for lack of it. The stage was virtually 


stripped clean of scenery. Choristers 
stood in rigid rows like drill teams 
awailing inspection: principal singers 


stirred hardly at all, and when they did, 
it was with the slow, deliberate move- 
ments of dream figures. The audience 
loved it, loudly bravoed Conductor Karl 
Béhm and Mezzo-Soprano Christa Lud- 
wig. But the real star of the evening 
was not there: Richard Wagner's grand- 
son Wieland. 

Lohengrin was intended to be the ve- 
hicle for Wieland Wagner's long-await- 
ed U.S. debut, but when he died three 
months ago at 49, his production was 
entrusted to his assistant, Peter Leh- 
mann. Still, symbolically, Wieland was 
there. And fittingly so. for symbolism 
was his stock in trade. Lohengrin was 
garbed in heroic gold. Elsa in innocent 
white. Telramund in malevolent black, 
Ortrud in sinister green. In the back- 
ground were painted stylized designs of 
a madonna, a dove and a swan. The 
swan, unfortunately, looked more like a 
Boeing 707, but, said Lehmann, “I 
wouldn't dare change it, because that’s 
the way Wieland drew it.” 

Though Wieland’s treatment may not 
have pleased everyone, there was no 
disputing that his influence will be felt 





SOPRANO LUDWIG IN “LOHENGRIN” 
With fitting symbolism. 
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in future Met productions; he buried 
once and for all the heavy-handed the- 
atrics that characterized traditional 
Wagnerian productions. “All Wagner 
literature written before 1950 should 
be burned.” he once said, “together 
with the old Wagnerians. For living the- 
ater, there can only be one style—that 
of its own period.” 

Thus, as Wieland interpreted the Ring 
cycle, Valhalla would be Wall Street, 
the heroes Siegfried and Siegmund self- 
sacrificing astronauts, the temptress 
Gutrune a mythological call girl. the 
god Wotan a wheeler-dealer politician, 
his wife Fricka everybody's nagging 
mother-in-law, and the spear-carrying 
Valkyries teen-age Beatle fans. Richard 
Wagner would have adored it, insisted 
Wieland. After all, no one despised the 
old Wagnerite purists more than Grand- 
father. who delighted in shocking ad- 
miring visitors by greeting them at the 
door on all fours and yapping like a 
fox terrier, 








SCORES 
Copy Cat 


Arnold Arnstein, 68, is one of mu- 
sic’s obscure middlemen—or more ac- 
curately, muddlemen: he is a copyist 
whose job it is to decipher the scrib- 
blings of composers. He works in a 
dingy cubbyhole on Manhattan's upper 
West Side, surrounded by towering 
stacks of music and a massive duplicat- 
ing machine named Ozalid. Together 
they make a unique team: Arnie sing- 
ing an aria from La Bohéme while 
bent over a new Ozalid hum 
ming contentedly and smelling of am- 
monia. Yet despite the humble trap- 
pings, for the past 25 years Arnstein’s 
office has been the musical clearing- 
house for practically every major U.S. 
composer. 

Last week, for example. Arnie and 
Ozalid were readying Marvin David 
Levy’s Mourning Becomes Electra tor 
its world premiére at the Metropolitan 
Opera in March, as well as Laurence 
Rosenthal’s new musical, Sherry, for its 
opening in Boston in two weeks, More 
than just a copy cat, Arnstein not only 
translates Stravinsky's fuzzy pencilings 


score, 


and Virgil Thomson's smudges into 
readable music, but also extracts and 


copies the music for each instrument, 
calculates the appropriate rests so that 
a player can turn the page without 
getting tangled in his instrument, and 
writes in all the cues. Beyond that, he 
clarifies the symbols, catches wrong 
notes, adds missing flats and sharps. 
Says Aaron Copland: “In his own way, 
Arnstein is an artist. He makes you feel 
as if you have an extra pair of 
looking for mistakes.” 

Glissando Lecture. Indeed, Arnstein 
takes such proprietary interest in his 
scores that he refers to them as “our 
music,” frequently advises the compos- 


eyes 
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ARNOLD ARNSTEIN 
The man with the aural eye. 


ers on how to simplify complex rhythms 
and smooth awkward transitions. They 
are accustomed to Arnie’s wee-hour 
phone calls (he knows all their work- 
ing habits) and the familiar question, 
“Do you really mean this?” In the case 
of obvious irregularities, many com- 
posers trust him so implicitly that they 
tell him to do the patchwork. In one 
instance, when Arnstein was confronted 
with a low F for the violins—it just 
does not exist on that instrument—he 
juggled the music for the entire string 
section to correct it. “Few composers,” 
“know much about the tech- 
nicalities of copying.” and he can lec- 
ture for hours on the proper method of 
indicating the duration of a glissando, 
“Arnie,” says Composer Ned Rorem, 
“has an aural eye.” 

It is also a bleary eye, for compos- 
ers invariably slave over their scores 
until the last possible minute, and then 
Arnstein and his eight copyists must la- 
bor round the clock. It can get tedious, 
but at the rate of $2.40 a page, Arn- 
stein is not complaining: his copying otf 
Samuel Barber's Antony and Cleopatra, 
for instance, ran to more than 2,500 
pages. 

Family Doctor. Arnstein, son of an 
immigrant butcher, has prepared the 
scores for 42 operas, hundreds of or- 
chestral works, and musicals like Bern- 
stein’s West Side Story, Privy to all the 
inside news in music, he is an amiable 
raconteur, and his office is a hangout 
for composers who want to catch up on 
the latest gossip or get an instant read- 
ing On a rival’s work. “Any opera with 
that many tremolos can’t be good,” 
Arnie will say. 

Sull, there are some secrets that he, 
as the composer's right hand, keeps dis- 
creetly to himself. Says Gian Carlo Me- 
notti: “Arnstein is every American com- 
poser’s family doctor. He helps us to 
give birth, consoles us at funerals, knows 
all of our diseases and, we hope, keeps 
quiet about them.” 


says he, 
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A man should 
have something 
to open 

the night 
before! 


How about a gift he can open the 
night before ... and still enjoy the 
next day? 


How about George Dickel 
Tennessee Sour Mash Drinkin’ 
Whisky...gentled in charcoal, 
aged until it’s smooth as a 
Tennessee drawl? 


How about the handsome 
Powderhorn gift decanter, 
bound in leather . .. special 
for the season from 

the Dickel folks at no 


extra cost. 
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Storyteller 
to the world 
learns the 


Walsall 
Slory 


Once upon a time Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., was par- 
tially “self-insured.” That meant 
problems. Extra work. Special per- 
sonnel. Were they really properly 
covered? Were they getting their 
money's worth? 

One day, after working with 
insurance consultants, Western's 
management heard the Wausau 
Story, and they turned to Em- 
ployers Mutuals for help in co- 
ordinating the program. 

So, the good people from 
Wausau further studied Western’s 
insurance needs. They wrote care- 
fully planned policies for Work- 
men’s Compensation, Liability 
and Fleet Coverages. They pro- 
vided Safety and Health Consult- 
ing Industrial Nursing and special 
Audiometric Services to help 
Western with loss control. And 














At Western's national headquarters 
in Racine, Wisconsin, children try new 
books and games produced 
Whitman Publishing Company, a 
Western subsidiary. One-way glass in 
testing room permits unseen 
observation of youngste 





they pulled Western’s widespread 
insurance program together 
through National Accounts 
Coordination, 

Western Publishing Company 
has been happier “ever after.” 

Like to hear the Wausau Story? 
Call the Employers Insurance of 
Wausau office nearest you, listed 
in the Yellow Pages. Or write us 
in Wausau, Wisconsin, 


Employers Insurance 
of WAUSAU 





personal coverages 
through 185 
offices coast 
to coast 
“Good people to 
do business with’ 
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THEOLOGY 
God as Non-Being 


For contemporary theologians, God 
is a dimming concept. Assorted Angli- 
can bishops pull him back from “out 
there” in space and redefine God as 
ground of being. Some Protestant 
“Christian atheists” stand ready to write 
his obituary. Catholics and Protestants 
alike admit that the traditional proofs 
for God's existence can be satisfactorily 
disproved, and earnestly strive for new 
ways to define and explain his presence. 

To Leslie Dewart, a Roman Catholic 
philosopher who was born in Spain and 
now teaches at St. Michael’s College of 
the University of Toronto, the trouble 
is not so much with God as with the 
language used to describe him. What 
Christianity needs, Dewart says in The 
Future of Belief (Herder & Herder; 
$4.95), is to “de-Hellenize” its think- 
ing, abandoning concepts of God de- 
rived from Greek and Medieval philos- 
ophy that are out of accord with the 
contemporary experience of man. 

No More Superjudge. Dewart thinks 
that atheists such as Freud have a point 
in viewing religion as something that in 
the past has hindered rather than helped 
man’s self-development. The church, he 
says, should concede that many of its 
teachings about God—the superjudge, 
for example, who mechanistically re- 
wards good and punishes evil in the aft- 
erlife—are immature and unthinkable 
to the modern mind. One key concept 
that Dewart regards as disposable is the 
Christian conviction, derived from Hel- 
lenic philosophy, that God is to be un- 
derstood in terms of being. 

Medieval scholastics, following the 
Sages of ancient Greece, defined God 
as “subsisting Being Itself’—a Supreme 
Creator whose essence is identical with 
his existence. Whatever value the for- 
mula once had, says Dewart, it no long- 
er accords with contemporary philo- 
sophical conceptions of being, which 
limit the word to knowable, created 
things and to men. Moreover, Christian 
belief is not an intellectual acquiescence 
in the idea of God as Supreme Being, 
but involves “a leap of faith’—an act 
of total self-commitment to God as a 
transcendent reality who is at once ab- 
sent and present to man. In the future, 
Dewart argues, Christianity might not 
conceive God as a being—which means, 
literally, that God does not exist, since 
existence is a property of beings only. 

Nameless Presence. In Dewart’s 
brief sketch of a theology for the fu- 
ture, the church might no longer talk 
of God as a Trinity, since the terminol- 
ogy—three persons in one nature—is 
also applicable only to finite beings. Nor 
will God be considered omnipotent, Pla- 
tonic thinking led the scholastics to 
envision a God who stood over and 
against nature. The idea of God as a 
transcendental presence implies to Dew- 
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art that God is to be envisioned as a 
reality found in and through nature, as 
the shaping force of history. And in so 
far as the word “God” has become a 
symbol of an outdated supernatural idol, 
Dewart proposes that the church might 
well resign itself to silence as to the 
name of the reality-beyond-being it 
serves and preaches. 


CHURCHES 
Teaching the Facts of Faith 


Even as it banned public school 
prayer and Bible reading, the Supreme 
Court stressed that objective teaching 
of facts about religion was not forbid- 
den by the First Amendment. Indeed, 
wrote Justice William Brennan in his 
concurring opinion on the 1963 Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania Bible-reading de- 
cision, it “would be impossible to teach 
meaningfully many subjects in the so- 
cial sciences or the humanities without 
some mention of religion.” 

With this as a guideline, U.S. church- 
men have devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the problem of how objective 
courses on religion can and should be 
set up. This month Dr. Arthur Flem- 
ming, the newly elected president of the 
National Council of Churches, cited the 
court’s decision in calling for a frontal 
attack through the schools on the “spir- 
itual and religious illiteracy that is ram- 
pant in the country today.” 

Calvinist Tragedy. As it happens, a 
number of U.S. school systems have un- 
dertaken experiments in religious edu- 
cation that suggest how spiritual illiter- 
acy can be overcome without violating 
church-state separation. More than 100 
schools in the Midwest are using all or 
parts of a twelve-year program in reli- 
gious teaching developed at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska for incorporation into 
the English curriculum. The reading list 
includes the King James Bible, which 
is considered primarily as a monument 
of literary English, and several classics 
with an unmistakable religious outlook, 
such as Paradise Lost and The Scar- 
let Letter. The spiritual implications of 
these works are not ignored. In teaching 
Hawthorne, teachers are expected to 
explain New England Puritanism and 
the Calvinist outlook on life that led to 
the tragedy of Hester Prynne. 

Another widely acclaimed course in 
the Bible has been developed for the 
Newton, Mass., public school system by 
Thayer Warshaw, an English teacher 
who was appalled that even his bright- 
est students did not know the origin of 
“the patience of Job” or a “doubting 
Thomas.” In his eleventh-grade English 
course, Warshaw uses the King James 
Version to explain the Biblical echoes 
in Melville's Moby Dick, Hemingway's 
The Old Man and the Sea and John 
Steinbeck’s The Pear!. 

Not all schools have found the right 
formula, Recently the National Confer- 








ence of Christians and Jews undertook 
a survey of the Pittsburgh public school 
system, which has conscientiously at- 
tempted to “teach about religion” in so- 
cial studies courses since 1954, Pitts- 
burgh relied on standard history and 
social-study texts, which the survey's 
experts labeled “superficial” and “in- 
adequate” in their treatment of reli- 
gion, American history texts, for exam- 
ple, had only a handful of references 
to the role of religion in the U.S. after 
1776. While many teachers explained 
the meaning of religious holidays 
throughout the year, the survey found 
that relatively few had even a vague 
understanding of such key concepts as 
separation of church and state. 
Continuing Concern. Educators be- 
lieve that there are certain problems in 
teaching religion that do not arise in 
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WARSHAW IN CLASS 
Frontal attack on spiritual illiteracy. 


other subjects, Given the proper back- 
ground, competent teachers can dispas- 
sionately handle events of the distant 
past, such as the Crusades and the Ref- 
ormation, But few have the ability to 
explain the meaning of the Second Vati- 
can Council or to define the living faiths 
of today. There is also widespread wor- 
ry about parental objections. As Dr. 
Philip Phenix of Columbia Teachers 
College puts it, what happens “if John- 
ny is Jewish and goes home and says 
‘Today we learned what Catholics be- 
lieve.’ * Nonetheless, Phenix, like most 
educators, believes that in the right con- 
text such information need not be an 
implied inducement to conversion. Ob- 
jectively taught, the facts of faith can 
give children vital insights into the back- 
ground of their fellow students—and an 
understanding of what is, after all, one 
of mankind’s great continuing concerns. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Project Parties 

Society could hardly function with- 
out its charity balls: politicians live off 
$100-a-plate fund-raising dinners: and 
in Harlem, rent parties—a tradition that 
became famous during the Depression 
—still go on. But the latest thing is a 
project party thrown for the benefit and 
profit of no one less dear than oneself 
or one’s friends. 

The means are as varied as the goals. 
Chicago Manufacturer Thomas Mc- 
Comas, a would-be movie producer, 





staged a “psychedelic night” last Sep- 
1,000 


tember for friends and well- 
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SOBO (RIGHT) WITH PICTURE & ROOMMATES 
For a plane to Spain. 


wishers, offered them unlimited liquor, 
steak tartare, ear-shattering recorded 
music, and a flickering “lobster light” 
au Leary. Charging $10 a head ($15 
for couples), McComas cleared $1,000. 
It was not as much as he had hoped for 
but enough to finance his film, No Game 
Today. 

Sin & Soul. In San Francisco’s new- 
est bohemia, the Haight-Ashbury dis- 
trict, Al Johnson, an unemployed musi- 
cian, throws a party every Wednesday 
night in his basement pad. He serves 
coffee, invites in an embryo rock group, 
charges neighbors 50¢ to drop by—and 
clears $30 to $40 a week, enough to 
pay the musicians’ carfare and, more 
important, his rent. In Squaw Valley, 
half a dozen ski bachelors are renting a 
cabin for the winter. To pay for it, 
they are giving mammoth  spaghetti- 
dinner parties every Saturday night. 
Charging $1.50 to $2 a head, they hope 
to clear enough to live rent-free. 

Often the purpose is to launch a new 
enterprise. Manhattan Adman_ Burt 
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Pence, 28, and Lawyer Todd Merer, 
27, invited 2,000 guests to a party in 
Greenwich Village last week with the 
theme, “Sin and Soul in the Seventies,” 
featuring a “monster happening” at 
midnight with a recording of Kate 
Smith singing The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, a karate exhibition, and chorines in 
fluorescent tights and gas masks. The 
party grossed $5,500, and its profits will 
go to finance a boutique the pair hopes 
to open. If they don’t have enough for 
that, they will use the money to finance 
another and larger party on Feb. I4. 

Happy & Foamy. What really turns 
the paying guests out is a hint of ro- 
mance. A case in point was the plight 
of Washington Schoolteacher Barbara 
Sobocinski, 30, who had met a young 
matador, Antonio Montes, in Spain last 
summer. Since then, it has been one im 
passioned letter after another from An- 
tonio, his latest concluding: “The sun, 
the lover of Seville, never falters. If you 
long for the sun of Seville, why do you 
not come to see it at Christmas? Do you 
not long for me, as well?” 

Barbara certainly did, but her spe- 
cial checking account registered near 
zero. To the rescue came her room- 
mates, Mimi Feldt and Vivian Franco. 
Their solution: a party with a slogan: 
“Send Sobo to Spain!” By the hundreds, 
their dittoed orange invitations  flut- 
tered out over the District of Columbia: 
“The pleasure of your company is re- 
quested at a benefit party. Free beer 
and setups provided, plus band. Your 
contribution (of $1) will further the 
cause of international relations.” 

The response was terrific. A George 
Washington University fraternity do- 
nated its house, a struggling young mu- 
sical group volunteered to perform. Af- 
ter a nightlong happy, foamy mob 
scene, Sobo last week clutched $335 to 
her bosom, still $154 short of the price 
of a round-trip ticket to Seville, but 
enough to air-mail a letter off to An- 
tonio with the glad tidings: Expect 
Sobo in Seville for Christmas. 


TOYS 


Front & Center 

There may be a war raging in Viet 
Nam, but the feedback to the nation’s 
toy manufacturers this year has been 
minimal. As the Christmas rush went 
into its last hectic week, retailers had 
an arsenal of toy guns, helmets, boy- 
size bazookas and similar military at- 
tractions unsold upon the shelves. “Peo- 
ple are sickened by anything painted in 
olive drab,” said Harvey Cole, a whole- 
sale distributor in the Seattle area, 
There was, added a competitor, just 
one exception. “Along comes G.L. Joe 
and his endless military gear and the 
parents rush the stores. You explain it.” 

G.I. Joe is the I14-in.-high doll 
whose face—a composite of 20 Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor winners— 





is instantly recognized in at least 10 mil- 
lion American homes. Launched over 
three years ago by Hassenfeld Bros. of 
Pawtucket, R.L, he has 21 movable 
parts that enable him to salute smartly, 
grasp the fork of a tiny mess kit with 
ease, crouch in a foxhole or squeeze 
into a Jeep. “He’s like a real person,” 


said Chicago’s Jon Anderson, 5. And 
while some fathers worry that doll- 
playing is “sissy,” others find Joe “real 
gutsy.” Asks one mother: “How else 


can a child go deep sea diving, or 
drive a tank through the desert?” 

To his creators, G.I. Joe is 
gold mine. “Once a kid gets Joe,” says 
President Merrill Hassenfeld happily, 
“his parents are hooked.” Not only 
hooked, but squirming, for, though the 
basic doll costs only $4, he comes with 
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G.I. JOES WITH GEAR 
Not only hooked, but squirming. 


enough extra equipment to make a 
quartermaster’s head swim, can be 
equipped for multiple duties ranging 


from ski patrol and forward artillery 
observer to underwater demolition. 

A complete arsenal, in theory, would 
cost around $200, and many a family 
has found itself getting almost as far 
ahead of its original spending estimates 
as, say, Defense Secretary McNamara. 
This Christmas season, G.I. Joe is still 
the bestselling single new toy around, 
despite the competition of other dolls 
such as Stone Burke, paratrooper, 
James Bond, Illya Kuryakin and Cap- 
tain Action, who can be dressed as 
Batman, Superman or Steve Canyon. 
Keeping the troops faithful to Joe are 
a brand-new G.1.-Joe Mercury capsule 
with solid silver space suit ($10), a 
G.1.-Joe Sea-Sled that operates under 
water ($14), and a six-man_ interna- 
tional task force of “action soldiers of 
the world’—French, German, Japa- 
nese, British, Australian, and a_fur- 
capped Russian. 
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_ Now you can fly 
American Express 

to 667 more towns 

in the U.S.A. 


Allegheny, Frontier, Mohawk, Ozark, Piedmont, Southern 


—all now welcome the American Express Card 





This little card has put nearly every air- 
port in the country within easy reach. 

Now you can charge airline tickets 
from Cape Girardeau to New York; 
Tokyo to New Bern; Sidney, Montana 
to Sidney, Nebraska—with no ques- 
tions asked. 

Just show your American Express 
Card and sign your name. No red 
tape. No inconvenience. 
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There are 94 airlines around the 


world to choose from—and two ways 
to pay. 

1, Pay for your airline tickets on 
your next American Express bill with 
no service charge, 

2. Or take up to a year to pay. The 
service charge is low. Most other plans 
are at least 50 percent more expen- 
sive. See box. 









12-MONTH CHARGE PER $100 OF TICKETS 











$6.00 (Averages 
50¢ a month) 





American Express 
plan 


















More than 
$9.50 


Another major 
credit card plan 
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THE ECONOMY 
Cooling Off 


There is now an impressive amount of 
evidence that the superheated U.S. econ- 
omy is losing a lot of steam, Aside from 
the plunge in housing, there is a develop- 
ing downturn in steel, industrial-plant 
expansion and retailing. Though not yet 
falling, the rate of gain is flattening for 
personal income, consumer installment 
debt and even the paperboard-box in- 
dustry, which is widely regarded as a 
sensitive barometer of business. Last 
week the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported that the total output of the na- 
tion’s mines, mills and factories slipped 
in November—for the second month in 
the last three. 

Many economists were disturbed by 
last week's Commerce Department fig- 
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FORD & MILLER 
Bears read the turn signals. 


ures, showing that business inventories 
jumped at a whopping $16.1 billion-a- 
year rate during October. Reason for 
their concern: with manufacturing and 
trade sales slipping, there is a foreshad- 
owing of future inventory liquidation, 
which would press down on the whole 
economy. Overall unemployment re- 
mained at a low 3.7%, but layoffs 
caused by lagging sales spread in the 
appliance and construction industries. 

A Question of Confidence. “I've never 
seen a situation as confusing as today’s,” 
said Ford Chairman Henry Ford II last 
week. “I don’t see any answers. The big- 
gest question is public confidence in the 
economic outlook.” Auto sales, in this 
model year down 6% from a year ago, 
could fall all the way to 8,500,000 in 
1967 “if present uncertainties grow 
worse,” Ford forecast. The trend is glob- 
al: new-car sales are also slumping in 
major foreign markets, 

Seated with President Arjay Miller at 
a news conference, Ford angrily warned 
that proposed federal safety standards 
for 1968 automobiles could force the 
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industry to close some plants. Some of 
the 23 rules laid down by Highway 
Safety Administrator William Haddon Jr, 
are “unreasonable, arbitrary and tech- 
nically not feasible,” Ford asserted. To 
meet Government standards. outside 
rearview mirrors would have to pro- 
trude 13 in. from doors—making cars 
too wide under most state laws. Ford 
has spent $200 million tooling up on 
models with turn-indicator lights 17 in. 
above ground, but Haddon demands 
lights no lower than 20 in. above. “They 
can’t be changed by 1968 and not even 
by 1969 without a major tear-up,” said 
Ford Safety Director Will Scott. “All 
you can change in five or six months is 
the name of the car.” 

The Critical Question. Wall Street 
seemed to read such signals with a mild- 
ly bearish eye. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average went down 5.84 points last 
week to 807.18, thus erasing a quarter 
of the promising rally of the week be- 
fore. Neither businessmen nor investors 
found cause to cheer last week's an- 
nouncement by Commerce Secretary 
John Connor, calling on U.S. business to 
keep more dollars at home next year to 
help ease the nation’s worrisome balance 
of payments deficit and resulting gold 
drain. Though many executives com- 
plain that such “voluntary” restrictions 
not only sacrifice profits but, for the 
long run, worsen the nation’s trade bal- 
ance. Connor asked corporations to 
tighten their belts at least $2 billion 
worth in 1967. He left them a choice of 
how to do it—by expanding exports, 
borrowing abroad or repatriating more 
money invested overseas. The Federal 
Reserve at the same time asked banks to 
clamp down further on foreign loans, to 
the annoyance of most bankers. 

Cooling off the economy, of course, 
is precisely what the Federal Reserve 
Board has been trying to do with its 
tight-money policy, the only tool it has. 
Now, many businessmen, bankers and 
economists are at odds over interpreting 
the results. “We don’t see anything dras- 
tic by way of cutbacks,” says Allied 
Chemical President Chester M. Brown. 
“In our case, a little slackening would 
be healthy.” President Richard Hill of 
Boston's First National Bank calls the 
downturn so far “just a lessening of 
pressure.” Chicago Economist John 
Langum, however, insists that the private 
economy, at least, “already is moving 
down into a major recession” while “the 
only thing going ahead is national 
defense.” 

The point on which these men differ 
is one that the nation’s money managers 
must consider carefully. Without doubt, 
the U.S. economy became overheated in 
1966, and a certain cooling off was re- 
quired. But at what point does the 
cooling-off process lead to a harmful 
chill? So far, there are no definitive an- 
swers to this critical question. 


BANKING 
Upholding the Status Quo 


As James J. Saxon, until recently 
Comptroller of the Currency, saw it, 
“Enclaves of monopoly and stagnant, 
unprogressive banks should not be safe- 
guarded.” Implementing that peppery 
philosophy during his five controversial 
years in office, Saxon approved 3,806 
new national-bank branches, many of 
which were in direct competition with 
state-chartered banks, Fighting back, 
state banks in nine states so far have 
sued to close some of Saxon’s federal 
branches. Last week the Supreme Court 
decided that Saxon had stretched his 
powers too far. 

Ruling unanimously on two cases in- 
volving Utah banks, the court held that 
national banks are wholly bound by 
state laws restricting branches for state- 
chartered banks. In adopting the 1927 
and 1933 banking laws, said Justice 
Tom C. Clark, Congress clearly in- 
tended to provide “competitive equali- 
ty” in branching between the two kinds 
of banks. Utah law forbids banks to set 
up branches outside Salt Lake City, ex- 
cept by acquiring an existing bank that 
has been operating at least five years. 
Even so, Saxon in 1962 approved a 
new branch in Logan for First National 
Bank of Logan and in 1963 one in 
Ogden for First Security Bank of Utah, 
partly on the ground that Utah's restric- 
tion on branching “method” did not 
apply to national banks. That approval, 
ruled Justice Clark, amounted to “a 
strange argument that permits one to 
pick and choose what portion of the 
law binds him.” 

The decision, upholding what most 
bankers have long considered to be the 
status quo, will re-stabilize bank com- 
petition in the 22. states (including 
Utah) that limit bank branching in vari- 
ous ways. Sixteen other states prohibit 
all branch banks. Only twelve states 
allow unlimited branches. 

At the minimum, the decision will 
have a significant effect on a dozen 
pending lawsuits over branching, nota- 
bly in Michigan; yet the comptroller’s 
office professed at week’s end to have 
no notion how many more of Saxon’s 
controversial branch approvals might 
now be subject to attack. Many bank- 
ers seemed to agree with President 
Jack T. Conn of the American Bankers 
Association, who called the ruling “won- 
derful.” But not Saxon, who became co- 
chairman of the American Fletcher Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Indianapolis 
after his term as comptroller expired 
last month. Saxon scoffed at Clark’s 
opinion as “superficial,” forecast a new 
wave of litigation over branching laws, 
criticized the way the Government had 
defended his position. “The original 
brief prepared in our office was master- 
ly,” he said, “but it was emasculated by 
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the Solicitor General's office. This case 
went down by default.” 

In Logan, First National Bank prom- 
ised to keep battling too. For a start, the 
bank said that it will sue to test the 
constitutionality of Utah's restrictive 
branching law. 


ADVERTISING 
When the Big Guy Hits Back 


For three years, Hertz Corp., the No. | 
company in the U.S. car-rental field, 
stood stolidly by while Avis Inc., No. 2, 
successfully needled away with its “We 
try harder” advertising campaign. But 
no longer. Now Hertz, having changed 
ad agencies, is trying to turn Avis’ own 
theme against it. Typical of the new 
Hertz ads: “For years, Avis has been 
telling you Hertz is No. 1. Now we're 
going to tell you why.” 

Why did Hertz take so long to hit 
back? Carl Ally, 42, head of a four- 
year-old agency that bears his name 
and now holds the Hertz account, ex- 
plains the delay this way: “If a little 
guy comes up to you on the street and 
tugs at your coat and you swat him, 
everybody will say, “You shouldn't have 
done that.’ But if you walk on for 14 
blocks and he keeps tugging, then pco- 
ple think you're justified to punch.” 

Get Tough with Avis. Hertz’s punch 
has already received a response from 
Avis. As written by Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, the latest Avis ad reads in part: 
“They've come out with a get-tough- 
with-Avis campaign. Why?” Avis sug- 
gests that it is “because No. I's share of 
the rent a car business is getting small- 
er.” cites a drop from 56% to 50% in 
Hertz’s share of the market in 26 key 
places since the original Avis campaign 
began. Another reason is that Ally, a 
fighter pilot in World War II and the 
Korean War, does not mind a good 
scrap—even with a mogul like William 
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CARL ALLY 
In Amarillo, two butts and a taco. 
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Hertz 


HERTZ RETALIATION 


Why No.1 has to do 
something about Avis: 


You've probably noticed the big 
change in No. ts advertising Lately. 

No more jolly man flying into the 
driver's seat. 

Instead, they've come out with a 
get-tough-with- Avis campaign. 

Why? 

Because No.t's share of the rent 
a car business is getting smaller. 

And Avis’ share is getting bigger. 
(Based on the latest figures from rh 
major airports) 

= Trying harder is paying off. 

Spotless Plymouths, full gas tanks and smiles you can 
believe have been bringing No.t's customers to Avin, 

the trend is clear. 

If Avis isn't stopped we'll be Not by 1970, 
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AVIS REBUTTAL 


After 14 blocks, a punch. 


Bernbach, the creative boss at Doyle 
Dane who thought up the dramatically 
successful Avis campaign. 

When Hertz gave its $7,500,000 ac- 
count to the agency, the new strategy 
was almost immediately apparent to 
Ally. “Up to then,” he says, “this had 
been a one-sided dialogue.” Along with 
turning it into an argument, Ally also 
set out to see whether Avis’ innuendoes 
—that Hertz had dirty ashtrays and sul- 
len service—were true. Flying his own 
Beechcraft on an inspection trip, he 
toured airports, where most car rentals 
take place. At each stop, Ally says, he 
prowled through parking lots of both 
companies, emptying ashtrays into pa- 
per bags. “There wasn’t an awful lot of 
difference.” he says wryly. “We lost in 
Tulsa, for instance, by one butt. But in 
Amarillo they had two more cigarettes 
and a half-eaten taco.” 

Eyeball to Eyeball. Ally’s returning 
ads partly spoof those for Avis by Doyle 
Dane, partly press Hertz prowess. One 
television commercial, for instance, 
shows a “We try harder” balloon de- 
flating slowly while a voice ticks off 
Hertz’s advantages in available cars, 
widespread locations and electronic res- 
ervation service. Another agrees that 
Avis’ “only No. 2” claim is “hard to 
argue with.” Ally, a teaching fellow in 
English at the University of Michigan 
before he turned to ad writing, proudly 
produced another that asks: “No. 2 
says he tries harder. Than who?” 

With the Hertz campaign only seven 
weeks old, cash-register results so far 
are inconclusive, but Ally is pleased 
that mail is running 9-1 in favor of the 
ads. Like Doyle Dane, he admits that 
what he calls “an eyeball-to-eyeball, 
nose-to-nose” confrontation will be 
good publicity for the entire $500- 
million-a-year car-rental industry. It 
should also be rewarding for the agen- 
cies. Avis’ annual ad budget has risen 
from $1,200,000 to $4,500,000 since 
the No. 2 campaign began, and Hertz’s 
outlay is certain to increase as well. 


J. Walter Global 

Though advertising agencies might 
tilt about car-rental rankings, there is 
no argument over the No. 1 in their 
own profession. Meeting in Chicago last 
week, directors of Manhattan-based J. 
Walter Thompson reported that the 
102-year-old company had easily main- 
tained its place at the top. During the 
past year, the agency added ten domes- 
tic accounts, signed up 65 overseas 
clients, and received enough additional 
business from blue-chip accounts, which 
include Ford, Eastman Kodak, Pan 
American and Kraft Foods, to bring to- 
tal billings up to $S80 million. 

Thompson's newcomers include such 
groups as American Machine & Found- 
ry, the American Gas Association, Ro- 
lex watches, a line of Mennen Co. deo- 
dorants, talcum and after-shave lotion, 
and Carte Blanche credit cards. In a 
joint post-meeting statement, Chairman 
Norman H. Strouse and President Dan 
Seymour noted that the No, | agency in 
the U.S. is also assuming global propor- 
tions. “We have added new business 
this year,” they said, “in every part ol 
the world.” And so they have. Combin- 
ing Yankee know-how with local offices, 
the agency will now promote Gillette, 
Listerine, Singer, De Beers diamonds 
and Dunlop tires abroad. 


CORPORATIONS 


Computing Success 

On exhibition at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution is a solid-state computer of 
1957 vintage, the first practical large- 
scale model ever built. This cybernetic 
antique served as the guidance system 
for U.S, ICBMs until 1961 and ticked 
off more than 300 countdowns. The 
unit was built by the Burroughs Corp. 
of Detroit, which, though short on 
share of market—less than 4% com- 
pared with IBM's 75%—is long on in- 
vention, reliability, and lately, profits. 

Behind the profits are more efficient 
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operations, specialized production, and 
a shift from space and defense to com- 
mercial work. Moreover, Burroughs’ 
computer operations are now nearing 
break-even. The company’s 1966 sales 
will probably reach $500 million, net 
earnings will be close to $28 million, 
more than half again as much as the total 
for 1965. The sweet sound of financial 
success should echo for some time to 
come. 

Arithmometers to Computers. Next 
year Burroughs will provide U.S. Steel 
with the first components of its new 
B 8500 series, perhaps the most ad- 
vanced and most powerful analytical 
machine ever built for business, Basic 
costs for this model are nearly $8,000,- 
000, or $150,000 per month for com- 
panies who prefer to lease their equip- 
ment, Already customers are queueing 
up. U.S. Steel will pay $20 million for 
its souped up version, which will com- 
prise 221 pieces of electronic brainery. 
The University of Wisconsin has also 
ordered a B 8500 for $15 million. 

The B 8500 is a dream world away 
from the machine that gave Burroughs 
its start in St. Louis in 1888, This was 
William Seward Burroughs’ arithmome- 
ter, an iron-and-glass adding device. For 
years Burroughs built purely mechani- 
cal adding machines, typewriters, cash 
registers and check printers. Turning 
to defense production during World 
War II, the company developed the 
Norden bombsight, then began dabbling 
in computers in 1947, with a small re- 
search lab, Burroughs has since devel- 
oped automated check-reading devices, 
computers and a new family of mod- 
erately priced electronic “business sys- 
tems” that handle accounting, — in- 
ventory, payroll, production program- 
ming and record keeping for banks or 
businesses that do not want a high- 
powered computer system. 

Clerk to Chairman. Burroughs “sells 
more adding machines than ever be- 
fore,” according to Chairman Ray R. 
Eppert, 64, although it has long since 
dropped the manufacturing of type- 
writers and cash registers, The com- 
pany has capitalized on its years of 
experience with such hand-operated ma- 
chinery by applying it to the mechani- 
cal aspects of computer technology: 
punch-card processing, preliminary pro- 
gramming and complex operating §in- 
structions, Burroughs paces the indus- 
try in providing these essential “soft- 
ware” items along with the hardware 
—the computers themselves. 

Two years ago, Chairman Eppert, 
who started at Burroughs as a shipping 
clerk 45 years ago, began looking for 
a successor, found him in Ray W. Mac- 
donald, head of the company’s inter- 
national sales. Under Macdonald, the 
company’s overseas operations grew to 
equal its domestic organization. Mac- 
donald, now 54, was appointed presi- 
dent last January, will succeed Eppert 
as chief executive officer Feb, 1. His 
expectation: annual sales of $1 billion 
by the early 1970s, 
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PILGRIM PASSENGERS DEBARKING IN NEW LONDON 
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Where the giants decline to tread. 


AIRLINES 


The Commuters 

Fort Wayne, Ind., is a base for 19 
important industries, but the visiting 
businessman who attempts to reach 
them by air often has a hard time— 
because Fort Wayne, in spite of its 
population of 162,000, does not gen- 
erate sufficient air traffic to maintain 
a busy commercial schedule. TWA two 
years ago dropped it as a scheduled 
stop; United and Delta still serve the 
city, but outbound travelers have to 
scramble for seats on planes already 
filled before they reach the city’s Baer 
Field. The result is that Fort Wayne, in 
an age when most businessmen jet-hop 
to business appointments, is hurting. 

On to Chicago. This week a Fort 
Wayne businessman will attempt to help 
the hurt. Onetime Test Pilot George H. 
Bailey will start flying HUB Airlines, 
into which he is pouring $750,000. Us- 
ing three Beech Queen Airliners, HUB 
will provide four round trips daily be- 
tween Fort Wayne and Meigs Airport 
in downtown Chicago. Next month the 
service will be expanded to Cincinnati, 
and eventually HUB expects to be flying 
between Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, 
Detroit and Cleveland as well. HUB 
and a company called Altair Airlines, 
which begins Philadelphia-Albany sery- 
ice this week with interplant General 
Electric executives as its primary cli- 
entele, will become the 102nd and 
103rd entries in the air-commuter in- 
dustry, a fast-growing business that this 
year expects to haul no less than a mil- 
lion passengers between big and little 
USS. cities. 

Commuter airlines are a phenome- 
non; as recently as three years ago, 
only twelve were in existence. The in- 
dustry’s growth is due ironically to the 
arrival of the jet passenger plane on 
trunk lines and lately on the nation’s 
13 feeder or local airlines as well. The 


jets are expensive to fill, and airlines, 
as a result, are flying farther between 
touchdowns and slashing service to 
smaller cities. “The simple fact of the 
matter,” says HUB’s Bailey, “is that the 
big carriers can’t afford to run a $5,- 
000,000 airplane for a 50-mile trip.” 

Without Coffee. The commuter lines 
can. The economical Beech planes that 
HUB will use need only 3.1 passengers 
to break even. The flight is generally 
more expensive than a similar flight on 
a jet, and there are no hostesses, coffee, 
tea or milk. What the commuter craft 
does is provide transport for business- 
men anxious to negotiate deals. 

Thus commuter lines have sprung up 
everywhere. Beginning service a year 
ago in Ames, Iowa, with two planes 
and eight employees, onetime B-26 
Pilot Paul G. Delman has built his 
Commuter Airlines into a bustling busi- 
ness that today has a monthly haul of 
3,500 passengers from such places as 
Ames and Sheboygan, Wis., to Chicago. 
Midstate Air Commuter Service in three 
years has built a profitable business 
linking the isolated — paper-industry 
towns of Wisconsin to Chicago, Pilgrim 
Airlines of New London, Conn., which 
currently shuttles to Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport 74 times a week, in four 
years has raised its monthly passenger 
load from 60 people to 1,500. 

The commuter companies get techni- 
cal and marketing assistance from 
small-plane builders, such as Wichita’s 
Beech Aircraft Corp., for whom the 
birth of the industry has been an un- 
expected boon, Beech, by modifying 
ils executive Queen Air into a com- 
muter airplane capable of carrying ten 
people, has sold 37 of them to com- 
muter lines. Excited by such a potential 
market, Beech is rushing development 
of a plane presently known as Model 
99, which will sell for $400,000, carry 
17 people. The company already has 
100 orders for it. 
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YOU CAN TELL CHRISTMAS is near 


when our Decorations Committee gets 
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busy. We always look forward to this happy 
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season here in the Hollow. And we hope DROP 
your holidays will be happy too. sy a 
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Land tight? Head for the hills! 


Build a home on a steel-framed 


platform and enjoy your own private view 





Build your house on a steep hillside. Build it on top ol rock formations. Build it 0 the 
terrain—elevating your house on steel stilt: 

Pick up an “impo ible” building lot perhaps at bargain price. No need for costly 
grading or excavation, Preserve the privacy and charm t site—save the trees, the 
shrubs, the rock 

\ steel-framed platform is s g ij irtually indestructible. Steel won't shrink 
warp, sag, or rot. In brief, it last 

Many people go further and have houses entirely framed with steel. This permits wide 
overhangs, eliminates interior load-bearing walls, and provides other kinds of design 


flexibility. If you would like to I 


Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 18016 
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g such houses, write Bethlehem 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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BRITAIN 


The Damn Dots at Last 

The idea was first formally intro- 
duced in a book in 1608. Ninety years 
later, having mulled it over, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren guessed he was for it. In 
1854, Gladstone said: “I cannot doubt 
it would be of immense advantage,” but 
he decided not to make undue haste. In 
following decades came a select parlia- 
mentary committee, a royal commis- 
sion, a Paris conference, three colonial 
conferences, and most recently a special 
committee of inquiry, all primarily de- 
voted to the subject. Last week. after 
358 years of careful thought, the Brit- 
ish government formally announced its 
intention to decimalize the pound, In- 
stead of consisting of 240 pennies (each 
worth 1.18 U.S. cents), as it does now, 
the pound will be divided into 100 new 
pennies (worth 2.8 cents). 

Unchanged £. For years British 
schoolchildren have chanted, “Twelve 
pence make a shilling: 20 shillings make 
a pound,” and the system they were 
Straining to learn is as dismal as the 
chant. The mere job of figuring a 10% 
discount on a 3 € 39 3d roast beef could 
take a man to the edge of starvation. 
The system had at least one advantage: 
it had practically always been that way. 
The pound and penny first appeared 
about the time of King Offa in the 8th 
century. They were originally named 
for the Roman libra and denarius 
(hence the still used signs of £ and d), 
but the libra eventually evolved into 
the pound, because it was worth that 
weight in silver. Similarly, it took 240 
pennies to make a pound because that 
was the number of pennies that weighed 
a pound.® Shillings joined Offa's awful 
system in the 16th century, and that 
basically formed the current currency 
setup—though such denominations as 
the florin (2 shillings), half crown (2 
shillings), guinea (21 shillings) and sov- 
ereign (approximately 3 guineas) came 
along at various times 

To the relief of accountants, school- 
children, tourists and moneymen, all 
such variations will officially disappear 
with decimalization. They will be re- 
placed by six coins: a halfpenny (worth 
1.2 present pennies), a penny, a two- 
pence piece, a 5-pence piece. a 10-pence 
piece and a 50-pence piece (worth, 
like the current 10-shilling note. half 
a pound), The pound will remain but 
the decimal system means that a price 
will be written as £3.33. The sum can 
then be converted to dollars, simply by 
multiplying by 2.8, and the simplifica- 
tion may cut bookkeeping time by an 
estimated 30% 

The new system will cost something 


* Eventually, of course, the pound as a Brit- 
ish weight measure was replaced by the stone 
(14 Ibs.), but that is another story (Time, 
June 4, 1965). 
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SILVER COINS FROM THE REIGN OF KING OFFA 
As dismal as the chant. 


too. Manufacturers of such items as 
cash registers, adding machines and any 
coin-operated machines will not be sub- 
sidized, may well incur $224 million in 
conversion costs. The government itself 
expects to spend $134 million minting 
9 billion new coins. It will also mount 
a $3,000,000 public-education program 
to help decimal haters like Winston 
Churchill’s father, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who claimed, “I never could 
make out what those damn dots meant.” 
There will be plenty of time to learn, 
however: the changeover will not be 
for another four leisurely years— 
in February 1971. 


Marriages of Necessity 

In its economic struggle, Britain's La- 
bor Government for months has been 
urging various competing companies to 
unite in bigger and more efficient com- 
bines. It has met with considerable suc- 
cess. Some recent nuptials: 
> Leyland Motor Corp., the Common- 
wealth’s largest’ producer of heavy 
trucks, last week made an apparently 
successful $70-million bid to buy the 
Rover Co.. whose Land Rover sales 
have been hit by Japanese competition. 
With 70,000 employees and $840-mil- 
lion-a-year revenue from 10% of the 
passenger-car and 25% of the commer- 
cial-vehicle markets. Levland-Rover 
would become Britain's No. 3 automak- 
er, after British Motor Corp. and Ford. 
Though the marriage seems to be one 
of necessity, Leyland Chairman Sir Wil- 
liam Black says that Rover has been “a 
glint in our eye for a long time.” 
> Thorn Electrical Industries, Britain's 
largest maker of radio and _ television 
sets. outbid Dutch interests by offering 
$74.8 million for ailing Pye of Cam- 
bridge, sixth-ranking TV-set producer, 
which lost $25 million last vear. Austri- 
an-born Sir Jules Thorn, 62, built Thorn 
up from a mite to a mammoth (fiscal 
1966 sales: $238 million) by breaking a 
light-bulb monopoly in the ‘30s. Later, 
he expanded by absorbing such competi- 
tors as Marconi, British Philco, and UI- 
tra Radio and Television. Through Pye, 
Thorn hopes to move into telecommu- 
nications, now dominated in Britain by 


the likes of Plessey and General Elec- 
tric (which has no connection with the 
U.S. company of the same name). 

> Three major steel companies—Dor- 
man Long, South Durham Steel and 
Iron, and Stewarts and Lloyds—agreed 
to fuse into a group that will rival the 
new steel titans on the Continent, be 
capable of producing a quarter of Brit- 
ain’s steel needs. The merger was 
prompted by the demand for pipe cre- 
ated by newly found North Sea gas. 
Short of pipe capacity, Stewarts and 
Lloyds and South Durham plan to use 
Dorman Long's new plate plant at Lac- 
kenby as a source of supply. Since that 
is just the kind of resource pooling that 
the nationalization-bent government has 
been demanding of the steel industry, 
the merger won a quick official blessing. 


LEBANON 


Back Toward Business 

After a two-month shutdown, Leba- 
non’s biggest bank reopened last week. 
Intra Bank, which closed suddenly be- 
cause of a rush of withdrawals (Time, 
Nov. 25), borrowed $45 million to re- 
Open, got major depositors to pledge to 
keep another $90 million in the bank 
for three years. Even so, Intra Bank is 
not completely out of crisis. Branches 
that it maintained in New York, Frank- 
furt and Paris are likely to be shuttered 
for good, and the bank is under some 
pressure to sell a controlling 65% inter- 
est in Middle East Airlines. 

Still, last week's reopening was wel- 
comed in Beirut, where merchants are 
suffering from a lack of cash and other 
banks are short of deposits with which 
to make loans. Intra Bank will brighten 
the situation even further with, at gov- 
ernment behest, a new board of direc- 
tors. Meanwhile, Old Boss Yusif Bedas, 
a Palestinian refugee who built Intra 
Bank into the Middle East's most im- 
portant one, is being sought by a Leba- 
nese court, which wants to question 
him about “unorthodox banking prac- 
tices.” The court may have a hard time 
finding Bedas. In Europe when Intra 
Bank first closed down, he was rumored 
last week to be in Brazil. 
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This new issue of Debentures is being sold 
to the general public by a group of investment dealers, including the undersigned 
The offering is made only by means of the official Prospectus. 


) $125,000,000 

General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 

6%% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1991 


Price 101.125% 


(Plus accrued interest from December 1, 1966) 


ww 


You are invited to ask for a Prospectus 

describing these Debentures and the Corporation's business. Any 
of the underwriters qualitied to sel! securities in 

this State will be glad to give you a copy 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Mitchum, Jones & Templeton 
Incorporated 


The First Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
Incorporated 
Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Incorporated 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. | Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Lehman Brothers 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Smith, Barney&Co. Wertheim&Co. Dean Witter& Co. 


Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
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THE LEHMAN 
CORPORATION 


A DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENT COMPANY: 


Essentially a common stock fund listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Shares may now be pur- 


chased at less than net asset value through your 
New York Stock Exchange broker. 


THE LEHMAN CORPORATION 


Latest report available on request. 


The Lehman Corporation 
One South William Street, New York, N. Y. 10004 


Please send me a copy of your latest report. 


Name_ 





Address___ 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Neva Goodwin Rockefeller, 
22, daughter of Banker David, a Rad- 
cliffe graduate and aspiring playwright; 
and Harvard English Professor Walter 
J. Kaiser, 35; in Pocantico Hills, N.Y. 





Married. Michael Dunn, 32, actor, 
whose 3-ft. 10-in. size has stretched 
into a bright career on stage (The Bal- 
lad of the Sad Café), screen (Ship 
| of Fools) and TV (CBS's Wild Wild 
West series); and Joy Talbot, 28, 5-ft. 
4-in. Manhattan model; in Manhattan. 


Married. Juliette Greco, 39, French 
| actress (The Roots of Heaven) and 
far-out chanteuse; and Michel Piccoli, 
| 40, new-wave leading man to Jeanne 
Moreau and Jane Fonda; both for the 
second time, in Verderonne, France. 





Divorced. By Dina Merrill, 41, some- 
time aciress (The Young Savages) and 
daughter of Post Toasties Heiress Mar- 
jorie Post May: Colgate Heir Stanley 
M. Rumbough Jr., 46; on grounds of 
incompatibility; after 20 years of mar- 
riage, three children; in Juarez, Mexico, 


D'ed. Richard Whorf, 60, man of all 
theater trades and master of some, 
Broadway actor in the Lunt-Fontanne 
ensemble in the 1930s, Hollywood 
character actor (Yankee Doodle Dan- 
dy) and director in the 1940s, and for 
the past few years TV director of Gun- 
smoke and The Beverly Hillbillies; of a 
heart attack; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. Brigadier General Lacey Van 
Buren Murrow, 62, Air Force flyer and 
eldest brother of the late Edward R. 
Murrow, a troop-carrier specialist in 
World War II and Korea, who retired 
in 1953 to a variety of highway- and 
railroad-consultant jobs; by his own 
hand (shotgun); in Baltimore. 


Died. Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 65, Pol- 
ish patriot, wartime head of the 
Polish exile government who returned 
home in 1945, joined a coalition regime 
(as Vice Premier) with the Commu- 
nists in hopes of moderating Red in- 
fluence, saw rigged elections wipe out 
his Peasant Party before threats to his 
life forced him into exile once more in 
1947, this time in the U.S., where he 
spent his years lecturing and writing; 
of a stroke; in Chevy Chase, Md. 


Died. Victor Andrés Belatinde, 82, 
Peruvian Ambassador to the U.N. and 
uncle of his country’s President Fer- 
nando Belaunde Terry, who was among 
the U.N.’s founding fathers at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, played a leading role in 
breaking the East-West deadlock over 
admission of 16 new members in 1955, 
and saw his reward when he was 
elected president of the General As- 
sembly in 1959; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. 
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WALT DISNEY: Images of Innocence 


HE mythmaker is a primitive. He 
molds his fantasies out of primor- 
dial impulses that are common to all 
men. In an age of reality, he is a rarity, 
for he celebrates an innocence that 
does not mix well with the times. Walt 
Disney was such a man, molding myths 
and spinning fantasies in which inno- 
cence always reigned. Literally billions 
of people responded out of some deep- 
ly atavistic well of recognition, and 
they lavished their gratitude on him, 
Soldiers carried the cartoon-figure em- 
blems of his creations on their uni- 
forms and their war planes. Kings and 
dictators saw them as symbols of some 
mysterious quality of the American 
character. David Low, the great Brit- 
ish cartoonist, called Disney “the most 
significant figure in graphic arts since 
Leonardo.” Harvard and Yale gave 
him honorary degrees in the same 
year (1938); on his shelves were more 
than 900 citations, including an un- 
precedented 30 Academy Awards. 
When he died last week of can- 
cer at 65, Disney was no _ longer 
simply the fundamental primitive im- 
agist (the psychedelic merchants pre- 
empted that role), but a giant corpo- 
ration whose vast assembly lines pro- 
duced ever slicker products to dream 
by. Many of them, mercifully, will 


be forgotten, but the essential Disney 
creations, the cartoon comics, the full- 
length animated features such as Fan- 
tasia, Snow White, Bambi, Pinocchio, 


Cinderella—even that  fantasy-filled 
300 acres of dream puff called Disney- 
land—will remain as monumental 
components of American culture, 
e 

It was in the early days of film ani- 
mation—1928—that Disney labored 
and brought forth his Mouse. Mickey 
was the first situation comic: saucer- 
eared, squeak-voiced (it was Disney 
voice on the early sound tracks), per- 
fectly sensible, always cheerful, and 
eternally scampering in and out of 
trouble. He and the rest of the Disney 
bestiary were instantaneous hits with 
audiences primarily because they were 
anthropomorphic, hilarious because 
they were so incongruous. The loose- 
limbed, dim-witted dog Pluto was an 
unequal match for a piece of flypaper. 
Goofy was also a dog, but with more 
human attributes, who introduced 
each of his maundering reflections 
with a delicate hiccup. He starred in 
a series of “how to” films in which he 
lamentably embarked on the study of 
every sport from football to horse- 
back riding. After Mickey, the most 
famous character was, of course, that 
choleric, put-upon, slap-stuck Donald 
Duck, easily the most ridiculously fun- 
ny fellow ever put on film. 
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In The Three Little Pigs (1933), 
Disney foreshadowed the work of his 
full-length films. Crisp in color, jaunty 
in jingly music (Who's Afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf?), the movie was also a 
significant departure in its simply 
stated moral theme. In Snow White, 
Disney and his staff met the challenge 
of creating believable characters. 
Each of the seven dwarfs, from sober- 
sided Doc to dim-bulb Dopey, had a 
distinct personality. In Cinderella, a 
handful of Disney creations nearly 
stole the show: the bloodthirsty but 
fatuous cat Lucifer, and the nimble 
mice, Jaq and Gus-Gus. Millions of 
children the world over grew up con- 
vinced that Disney wrote as well as 
drew such tales as The Sleeping Beau- 
ty and Peter Pan, And there are 
grown men and women today who, re- 
calling Fantasia, cannot hear the 
Dance of the Hours without visualiz- 
ing the delicate prancing of Disney 
hippos and elephants, or The Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice without seeing Mickey 
Mouse trying to dam _ the flood 
wrought by a many-splintered broom, 
or A Night on Bald Mountain without 
shuddering at Disney's crackling thun- 
derbolts and the satanic wingspread 
darkening a tumultuous sky. 

J 

Disney always maintained that he 
made films not for children but for 
“honest adults.” He was pleased when 
the enormously successful Disneyland 
was dubbed “Disney's Golden Corn- 
field,” and said defiantly, “We're sell- 
ing corn. And I like corn.” Though 
most of his later “real-life” nature 
movies—The Living Desert, Beaver 
Valley, Water Birds—were imagina- 


tive documentary films, some critics 
protested that he spoiled them with 
gimmicks. And though historical pic- 
tures like Davey Crockett were also 
big hits, Disney was again criticized 
for sugar-coating his history. 

The basic concern of the critics was 
always that Walt Disney refused to see 
life in the raw, to accept the end of in- 
nocence. He came from the Midwest 
—born in Chicago, reared there and 
in Missouri—and stubbornly adhered 
to the idea that wickedness was no 
subject for entertainment. In his work, 
children and animals were naturally 
good; nature, at least in his animated 
films, was not so red in tooth and claw 
as it was cuddly in fur and paw. 

In the literature ostensibly created 
for children—Huck Finn, Grimm's 
fairy tales—fantasy was mixed with 
social satire and cruelty beyond the 
comprehension of innocent minds. 
Mark Twain and Grimm succeeded by 
stressing the differences between the 
child’s and the adult’s world. Disney 
perhaps would have been incapable of 
tackling such subjects without dimin- 
ishing in some measure—as he did 
with Mary Poppins—their hard bite 
of inner reality. He stressed the same- 
ness of the two worlds, ignored or 
abolished the differences, reconciled 
the generations. If at times the results 
were mawkish, Disney scarcely gave it 
a thought. He saw his own role as the 
fantasist animating the warm dreams 
that men and children refuse to let die. 

e 

After Disney died last week, thou- 
sands of visitors poured through the 
gates of Disneyland as usual to drink 
in the fantasies that he had manufac- 
tured for them. Some went galumph- 
ing through the sparkling air atop ele- 
phants, others drifted down the Congo, 
past the snapping jaws of crocodiles 
and the whalelike surfacing of rhinos. 
Birds and flowers sang in one en- 
chanted room; a land-fast 80-ft. rock- 
et took off for the moon in simulated 
flight. Yet in all the gaiety and glare, 
in the whomp of bands and the bray 
of a calliope, only one elegiac sign re- 
minded pleasure seekers that the man 
was no more who created this fairy- 
land: the flag was at half-staff. 

Three thousand miles to the east, 
long lines of moviegoers formed along 
the 50th Street side of Manhattan's 
Radio City Music Hall, prepared to 
stand in numbing patience as long as 
necessary to see his latest film, Follow 
Me, Boys. Perhaps later there will be 
a special monument, but now not even 
a meditative ceremony—just the show 
going on. Disney was dead, but not 
his vision of innocence, nor the 
dreams he made. 
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EDUCATION 





SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Better than the Way George Did It 


What's wrong with using military fa- 
cilities to educate youth? Nothing at all. 
argues Selective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey—especially when juvenile 
delinquents are involved. “The one 
thing they need.” he told the National 
Press Club last week. “is somebody to 
call them early in the morning and keep 
them so busy during the day that you 
don't have to tell them to go to bed at 
night.” As for school dropouts, Hershey 
suggested that the Army could develop 





change to match the new ways of what 
its teachers like to call “the profession 
of arms.” Harsh hazing and pointless 
indignities have given way to a more 
mature approach to discipline based on 
respect for the individual student as a 
potential leader of men. In the same 
spirit, a curriculum once narrowly lim- 
ited to engineering and military skills 
has broadened into a liberal-arts pro- 
gram designed to stimulate critical 
intelligence. 

The theory behind the new approach 
is that the West Point grad is not in- 
tended to be just a platoon leader. 


CURT CEAINSKY 


WEST POINT CADETS AT COMPUTER CLASS 
To preserve the dignity of man, they must first know his nature. 


instant literacy if laggards were not 
given leave “until they can read the 
names of the streets downtown.” 

Easily the liveliest septuagenarian in 
Government. Hershey also scoffed at 
the idea of the all-volunteer army. Most 
volunteers. he pointed out, only signed 
up “after they passed the Selective Serv- 
ice exam and it became apparent that 
Uncle Sam had some permanent inter- 
est in them.” Hershey conceded that the 
draft was uncertain, but added, “IT have 
some friends this week who found cer- 
tainty—their obituaries were published 
in vour papers.” And for all its faults, 
the draft sure beats the way “George 
Washington had to spend most of his 
time looking for men—he had to ar- 
range his schedule of batth on who 
might happen to be in town at that 
particular time.” 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Hilton on the Hudson 

Under those grim stone turrets at 
West Point, buttoned-up, close-cropped 
cadets sull “hup, two, three, four” in 
precision parades. Unchanged in 30 
years are the slate-grey cadet uniforms, 
and it is still forbidden for a cadet to 
hold a girl's hand when he walks her on 
campus. But beneath the surface same- 
ness, the Point within the past five years 
has undergone a drastic, evolutionary 
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“Those we can turn out in 90 days.” 
says retired Lieut, General James Gavin, 
an academy graduate. In today’s Army, 
the diplomacy. political savvy and stafl 
skills of a career officer may prove as 
pivotal as his mastery of firepower: 
needed are not rote answers but a broad 
background of educational experience 
“The fellow who spent his whole career 
first as a platoon leader. then company 
commander, then battalion adjutant just 
doesn’t exist any more.” explains Lieut. 
Colonel William F. Leubbert, Ph.D., 
one of the Point's professors. “Now he's 
dealing with Government contractors, 
diplomats and politicians as much as 
he deals with the Army.” 

Cocktail Training. The Point is still 
no paradise. but its new concern for 
student comfort has led some cadets 
to dub the place. in jest, “Hilton on the 
Hudson.” [In the new dorms. spring 
mattresses have replaced stuffed cotton 
bedding. and bureaus have pushed out 
steel lockers. Morning coffee is served 
between classes, and some instructors 
even invite cadets to their quarters tor 
evening pizza and beer. Even plebes 
can date and dance on the post every 
fall weekend. Seniors can sip cocktails 
in the officers’ club, a privilege that the 
Army rationalizes as “the social train- 
ing of the cadets.” 

It is true that cadets still must per- 
form push-ups—but no longer over a 








bayonet: the yearly dose of close-order 
drill has been slashed by 70 per cent. 
Gone are the interminable — hands- 
on-heels “duck walks” that once sent 
Douglas MacArthur to a hospital. For- 
bidden, too, are such hazing tortures 
as “shower formation.” in which plebes 
braced at attention until perspiration 
soaked their bathrobes. Instead of re- 
quiring the traditional gibberish reply 
to the upperclassman’s question, “How 
is the cow?"* a plebe may be ordered 
at dinner to deliver a ten-minute 
ture on Viet Nam 

Surveying & Chinese. Academically. 
the Point has stimulated student initia 
tive by allowing upperclassmen since 
1960 to take some courses of their own 
choosing. Although all cadets still must 
study certain basic professional disci 
plines. such as surveying and mechani- 
cal drawing, they can also choose from 


lec- 





100 electives ranging from) Mandarin 
Chinese to Contemporary Germany 
and Public Policy. Classes are ideally 


small, with an average of 13 

With the added electives. humanities 
courses now account for nearly half the 
Points curriculum, The reason. says 
Lieut. Colonel Wilfred Burton, who 
teaches English, is that the Army exists 
to defend freedom and “preserve the 
dignity of man.” but to do that, its 
ollicers must first “know the nature of 
man.” Burton exposes students to such 
contemporary writers us W. H. Auden 
and Edward Albee, plays devil's advo- 
cate by roaring at “Army 
officers are just machines, arent they’ 
If they're told to go out and massacre 
the innocents, they go out and massa 
cre the innocents!” He grins when a ca- 
det politely but heatedly objects, “We 
just can’t accept that, sir.” 

Corps of Integrity. The military acad- 
emy expects its students to pick up most 
of their specialized military and techni 
cal Knowledge in summer training and 
after they leave the Point—and 60% 
of them eventually do go on to civilian 
graduate schools at Army expense, To- 
day. technical instruction at the Point 
emphasizes such versatile new tools as 
the computer. Every cadet must take 
40 hours of basic instruction in 


Point’s three GE 225 
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at least 
the use of the 
computers 
This month the Point's Board of Visi- 
tors, which is headed by Purdue Presi- 
dent Frederick L. Hovde. released its 
annual report on the academy, praising 
its current trends. Hovde contends that 
only a few top U.S, universities offer 
better undergraduate instruction than 
the Point, which boasts an “outstanding 
young teaching faculty.” He also be- 
lieves that the standards of West Point 
—and those of its sister service acade- 
mies—give the U.S. “an officer corps of 
personal and professional integrity not 
equaled anywhere else in the world.” 


Answer: “Sir, she walks, she talks, she’s full 
of chalk, The lacteal fluid extracted from the 
female of the bovine species is highly prolific 
to the nth degree.” 
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The Virgin and Child by Dieric Bouts expresses sincere wishes to you for a joyous Christmas From McCall's. 
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The world’s most privi- & eg 
leged cocktails are stirred Pty 
with Noilly Prat. In Manhat- Sie y 
tans, Noilly Prat Italian is - 
subtly sweet, never cloying. 


In Martinis, Noilly Prat 
French is extra dry. Dry or 
sweet, on the rocks or off, 
Noilly Prat is impeccably 
correct—in a word, couth. 


Dont Stir Without Noilly Prat 


BROWNE-VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y,, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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Nasties for Noel 


O come all ye faithful: that jolly 
old fat man with the Fiberglas whiskers 
is here again. This year his bag is fair- 
ly bulging with forged passports, coshed 
corpses, ballistic cigarettes, transistor- 
ized brooches, nitroglycerin earrings, 
infra-red herrings—all the preposterous 
technology of terror developed by a 
movie industry that seems to have eyes 
only for spies. Three new epics of es- 
pionage deck the halls with buckets of 
blood and hang enough promiscuous 
mistletoe to give the customers a blue 
Christmas. 


Funeral in Berlin is the sequel though 
not the equal of The Ipcress File. Where 
Ip was engagingly shaggy, F/B is in- 
sistently slick. But then slick is not a 
bad thing for a thriller to be. 

In the first film, British Agent Harry 
Palmer (Michael Caine) was a small- 
time crook who took up spying to keep 
out of jail and eluded his perils as wit- 
lessly as spaghetti eludes a fork. In the 
second, he is a complete professional 
assigned to prevent his apparat from 
falling into a Russian trap 

The trap has been baited with a big 
cheese, a Russian intelligence colonel 
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(Oscar Homolka) who makes a rather 
dubious offer to defect to the West. 
Agent Palmer warily makes arrange- 
ments for the colonel to enter West 
Berlin in a coffin. When the coffin is 
opened, however, Palmer gets the first 
of several nasty surprises. The nastiest: 
a luscious Israeli agent (Eva Renzi) who 
invites Palmer to have conversation on 
what turns out to be a mattress of life 
and death. 

The plot gets so thick at some points 
that the script doesn’t bother to explain 
what has happened and why. But at all 
times the action is shifty, the dialogue 
pert, the backdrop laid on in a colorful 


cinemontage of both Berlins. What's 
more, the film is refreshingly free of 


Machiavellian machinery—the most so- 
phisticated gizmo these spies employ is 
a telephone. And as the hero, Caine 
is able. 


The Quiller Memorandum, a movie 
version of Adam Hall's thriller about 
neo-Nazism in contemporary Germany, 
also takes place in Berlin—in modern 
movies a spy needs Berlin the way a 
vampire needs Moldavia. 

The neos are investigated by a feller 
named Quiller (George Segal), a Brit- 
ish agent who speaks, as moviegoers 
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HAYMATES IN “ROW” 
A spy needs Berlin the way a vampire needs Moldavia. 
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“My neck 
might save 
your heart!” 


High blood pressure causes 
strokes and contributes to heart 
attack in man. But giraffes aren't 
hurt by the sky-high pressure 
pushing blood up their 10 feet of 
neck. Why? Medical scientists are 
searching for this and many other 
life-saving answers through re- 
search you make possible with 
your Heart Fund dollars. 


GIVE... 


so more will live 


HEART FUND 


Photo courtesy World Heotth Organigation 
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Find the magic of the Rhine 











A very excellent 
old product... 
very excellent 
on the rocks 

or with soda. 








or the President’ 
All AmericaTeam 





Sit-ups is one of the 7 exercises 

in this test of all-around physical fitness. 
Tryouts will be held in schools 
all over the country. 

There’s still time to get in shape. 
Ask your school about the 

| President's All America Team. 
Or write: President's Council 

on Physical Fitness 
Washington, D.C. 20203 


I yout Boys and girls 10 to 17 
% 





















| may observe with some astonishment, 


in a fearless Brooklyn snarl. When he 
arrives in Berlin, Agent Quiller is met 
by his control (Alec Guinness), a 
twitchy old party who informs him in 
a ghost-story voice that the fascist un- 
derground is far more powerful in Ger- 
many than people think. 

Quiller is assigned to capture the 
fascist high command, but with the 
help of the inevitable under-covers op- 
erative (Senta Berger) the high com- 
mand captures him first. Scratched by a 
needle concealed in a suitcase, Quiller 
wakes up in a bomb-shattered man- 
sion to find himself staring at an actor 
of proven ability (Max von Sydow) 
who suddenly comes on like the blond 
beast in a B movie. 

And a B movie, never mind the big 
budget and the famous names, is exactly 
what Memorandum is. The plot is gen- 
erally aimless, the lines are merely cute. 
Incredible that it was written by one of 
Britain’s most brilliant playwrights, Har- 
old Pinter (The Caretaker, The Home- 
coming). Did he do it to make money? 
No doubt, but he also did it to make 
propaganda. Editing the facts of life in 
modern Germany to fit an evident prej- 
udice, Pinter blandly but incessantly 
insinuates that all Germans are still 
Nazis at heart and can hardly wait to 
go to Aeil again. 


Murderers’ Row exchanges Berlin- 
trigue for erospionage. The film de- 
scribes the latest adventure of Matt 
Helm (Dean Martin), a U.S. super- 
snooper who doesn't seem to know the 
difference between spying and peeping. 
Matt lives high in a penthouse equipped 
with a swimming pool built for two, a 
pushbutton bed that rises to any occa- 
sion, and a harem of twelve haymates 
(among them a cutie named Lovey 
Kravezit). 

Matt, of course, considers the world 
well lost for lust, but when duty calls 
he says CIAo to all that and flips off to 
forestall a mad master criminal (Karl 
Malden) who is threatening to destroy 
the U.S. capital with a death ray and 
then take over the world. At first, Matt 
seems to have met his match. The vil- 
lain has at him with a flamethrowing 
cigarette lighter, a high-explosive lava- 
liere, and a jolly pink giant of a body- 
guard (Tom Reese) with a shiny steel 
plate in the top of his skull that looks 
like a chromium yarmulke. But Matt 
strikes back with a delayed-action au- 
tomatic, a bugged harmonica and a 
rocket-launching cigarette. 

All this flim-Fleming produces some 
funny lines. “Come along, Julian,” the 
master criminal’s mistress murmurs 
comfortingly when she finds the vile fel- 
low sulking Over an unsuccessful assas- 
sination. “Maybe we can find somebody 
to run over on the way home.” The 
wackiest crack, however, is delivered 
by the beastly bodyguard. When some- 
body protests that it isn’t nice to “kill a 
perfect stranger,” the brute tolerantly 
replies: “Nobody’s poifick.” 
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Star-spangled Super Market 


(for Americans’ sayings and America’s security) 


Next time you're in the market for a 
good buy in savings, try shopping 
from the shelves above. 

The products shown are available in 
8 convenient sizes, each attractively 
priced. 

You'll find them very helpful in solv- 

ing your gift problems. The smaller 
sizes are perfect for new babies, birth- 
days, confirmations, The larger econ- 
omy sizes are fine for college grads, 
newlyweds, etc. 
The 2 or 3 “giant” sizes offer the 
safety and assured return you want for 
the proceeds of an inheritance or a 
house sale, 


No matter which size you buy, it’s 
guaranteed to increase in value with 


age. And, incidentally, you can buy 
most of the above sizes on easy pay- 
ments — through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. 


What's more, your purchase demon- 
strates your support for our men in 
Vietnam. As President Johnson said, 
“While our men are there, none of us 
can remain aloof on the sidelines.” 


NOW — Savings Bonds Pay 4.15%! 
Interest on new E and H Bonds you 
purchase has been raised to 4.15% 
when held to maturity. E Bonds mature 
faster — now in just 7 years, Your old 
Bonds will earn more, too, from now 
on. Savings Bonds are better to buy, 
and hold, than ever. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


> 
& 
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Distinguished Simplicity 


LETTERS OF JAMES JOYCE, VOLUMES 


| AND Ul, Edited by Richard Ellmann. 
1,056 pages. Viking. $25 for the pair 
It is doubtful that a man can be 


known from his letters alone, but in the 
case of James Joyce. the letters become 
stage lights that illuminate the varie- 
gated disguises, postures, attitudes and 
importunities that he showed to the 
world 

In his 58 years, Joyce lived at more 
than 200 residences scattered across the 
face of Europe—fleabags and fine ho- 
tels, hospitals and clinics, pensions and 
borrowed apartments, students’ rooms 
and Martello towers. In these settings, 
Joyce wrote his books, from the epipha- 
nies represented by Dubliners and A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Youne Man 
to the full achievements of Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake. In addition, Joyce 
launched on the world a flood of letters. 
The first batch, edited by Stuart Gil- 
bert, was published nearly a decade ago 
(Time, June 3, 1957). Since then, 
many more have been found: these two 
volumes contain 1,136 letters written by 
Joyce and nearly 200 by other people— 
either to Joyce himself or concerning 
his tangled affairs. 

Joyce refused to explain his literary 
efforts publicly, but argued his ideas 
fiercely in correspondence with Ezra 
Pound and T. S. Elict, W. B. Yeats and 
James Stephens. Probably no writer was 
ever more single-minded than Joyce or 
more convinced of his own genius, even 
before he published a line. Yet his life 
was a@ continuous obstacle course. His 
eyes failed him, he had facial neuralgia, 


arthritis of the back, sciatica. “My 
mouth is full of decayed teeth.” he 
wrote, “and my soul of decayed am- 


bitions.” He was to die in 1941 from the 
hemorrhaging of a duodenal ulcer—his 
stomach pains had been diagnosed in 
Paris as due to nerves. 

His writing was as impeded as his 


health. Publishers recoiled from the fe- 
rocity and strangeness of his work 
Printers refused to set his more gamy 


passages in type. The husband of one of 
Joyce's typists was so outraged by the 
manuscript of Ulysses that he set it on 
fire. Joyce. in turn, railed against the 
narrowness of the “chaste and castrated 
English-speaking world.” 

Dodder Bank. When Joyce's Paris pa- 
tron, Sylvia Beach, wrote to George 
Bernard Shaw, offering to sell him an 
early copy of Ulysses, Shaw replied: 
“Tam an elderly Irish gentleman and if 
you imagine that any Irishman. much 
less an elderly one, would pay 150 
francs for a book, you littke know my 
countrymen.” Joyce won a box of cigars 
on that exchange: knowing his country- 
men, he had bet that Shaw would de- 
cline. Yet Shaw in another letter refutes 
the canard that he was disgusted by 
Ulysses, Writing to London's Picture 
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Post, Shaw explained: “I did not burn 
it; and I was not disgusted. If Mr. Joyce 
should ever desire a testimonial as the 
author of a literary masterpiece from 
me, it shall be given with all possible 
emphasis and with sincere enthusiasm.” 

What gives the letters an extra reso- 
nance is the frequency with which life 
prefigures art. Joyce’s brief and platonic 
affair with a young Swiss woman, Mar- 
tha Fleischmann, is replayed in some 
detail in the Bloom—Gerty McDowell 
episode in Ulysses. The few letters from 
Joyce's rakehell father have all the style 
and fresh idiom of Simon Dedalus in the 
book. And Molly Bloom’s long, aflirma- 





NORA & JAMES JOYCE (LONDON, 1931) 
Stage lights to illuminate the postures. 


tive soliloquy comes to life in the letters 
of his wife, Nora—artless, rambling and 
totally innocent of punctuation, syntax 
or correct spelling. 

From Nora, Joyce demanded contin- 
ual proofs of love. The major one, right 
at the outset, was that she leave Ireland 
with him as his mistress in 1904. They 
were finally married in 1931, but only 
to make sure that Joyce’s family could 
legally claim his estate, Nora gave in 
full measure the affection and compan- 
ionship that Joyce so desperately 
needed, but she could make nothing of 
his work. The first copy of Ulysses was 
given Nora, but she never got around to 
reading the book. 

Joyce was racked by jealousy. He 
wrote Nora: “At the time when I used 
to meet you at the corner of Merrion 
Square and walk with you and feel your 
hand touch me in the dark and hear 
your voice (O Nora! I will never hear 








that music again because I can never be- 
lieve again) at the time I used to meet 
you, every second night you kept an 
appointment with a friend of mine out- 
side the Museum, you went with him 
along the same streets, down by the 
canal down to the bank of the 
Dodder. You stood with him: he put his 
arm round you and you lifted your face 
and kissed him. What else did you do to- 
gether?” Joyce had no sooner mailed 
the letter than he discovered that he had 
been cruelly hoaxed by the other man: 
Nora had not been unfaithful. 

Lapsed Daughter. As valuable as the 
letters themselves is the brief. brilliant 
introduction by Richard Ellmann, who 
has already written the best biography 
of Joyce. Though Joyce regarded him- 
self as an exiled genius in revolt against 
the bourgeois world, Ellmann notes that 
he “could not live outside the environ- 
ment of family alfection, badly as he 
acts within it.” He fought hard for the 
advancement of his son, Giorgio, who 
aspired to be a singer (he became a mid- 
dling successful bass) and devoted years 
to tending his daughter, Lucia, when 
she lapsed into schizophrenia 

Though he fled Ireland—that “sow 
that eats its own litter’—Joyce was 
never far from home in thought. His lov- 
ing hatred for it burned fiercely till he 
died. He was, as Ellmann puts it neatly 
and memorably, “a Parnell of art.” 


The Supreme Professional 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL: ORDEAL AND 


HOPE 1939-42 by Forrest C. Pogue 
491 pages. Viking. $8.95 
Modern generals win paper monu- 


ments. Roman triumphs and imperial 
purple are out; the dead great don't 
even get purple prose, Olive-drab words 
backed by properly inspected facts do 
the honors. Today’s armies, those huge 
a men and machines 
required for warfare by great industrial 
states. still need platoon leaders and 
even heroes: but above all they need a 
military bureaucrat. a lord of the files. 

George C. Marshall, a five-star gen- 
eral, rates a four-volume biography, and 
this second volume does much to make 
clear why the Chief of Staff of the U.S 
Army during its worst military situation 
since 1812 deserved the high esteem in 
which he was held by official Washing- 
ton, by his profession and by the public. 
As the nation’s top duty officer, he 
showed that his chief qualities were 
probity and unselfish service 

The book begins with Marshall's ap- 
pointment as Chief of Staff on Sept. 1, 
1939, the day Hitler's armor moved into 
Poland, and ends on Dec, 31, 1942, 
with his 62nd birthday party (sherry and 
cake) in the Pentagon—and with Rom- 
mel still in Africa and the Red army just 
hanging on at Stalingrad. Between those 
dates lay a Pikes Peak of paper. This 
has been industriously mined and smelt- 
ed down by his official historian, Dr. 
Forrest C. Pogue, combat historian in 
World War II and currently director 
of the George C. Marshall Research 
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‘Whats new 


in wonderfully 
old-fashioned service? 


(ask Gold Seal!) 


For one thing, the new-fangled packaging 
that results from old-fashioned service. 


Bright, appealing folding cartons. Sturdy 
specially-designed corrugated shippers. 


In fact, we make virtually every type of 
paper packaging known, plus the 
machines to handle our innovations. 


And offer this wonderfully old-fashioned 
ingredient: Single source responsibility, 
met with integrity. 

La So, when a Hoerner Waldorf man calls, 
give him a problem. It's part of our 
\ wonderfully old-fashioned service 
} to find the answer. 















ae HOERNER 
S/ WALDORF 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 2250 WABASH AVENUE. ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA. CONTAINER PLANTS: FORT SMITH AND LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
DENVER. COLORADO: CHICAGO, DANVILLE AND WAUKEGAN-GURNEE, ILLINOIS: BURLINGTON, DES MOINES, KEOKUK AND OTTUMWA iowa 
MINNEAPOLIS. ST. CLOUD AND ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA: SPRINGFIELD. MISSOURI: FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA; JEFFERSON. OHIO SAND SPRINGS 
OKLAHOMA: SIOUX FALLS. SOUTH OAKOTA; FORT WORTH, TEXAS: LA CROSSE ANO MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN AFFILIATES: HASTINGS ANO 
LINCOLN. NEBRASKA: MEXICO CITY. CARTON PLANTS CHICAGO. ILLINO!S: ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA: MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN FLEXIBLE 
PACKAGING: FOWLER, INDIANA. MILLS. OTSEGO AND ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN; ST, PAUL, MINNESOTA; MISSOULA, MONTANA, 
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Center, a private foundation at Lexing 
ton, Va., housing Marshall papers and 
memorabilia, Pogue can be relied upon 
to commil no injustice to the general 
He can also be relied upon to use no 
fresh trope when the combat-tested cli 
ché is available. But the book is read- 
able for those who like the record plain- 
ly laid out 

Fixed Character. Readers who expe- 
rienced World War II and were directly 
if remotely, affected by General Mar- 
shall’s performance will be particularly 





interested in the psychology of the man 
whom Arthur Schlesinger Jr. has called 
“the supreme professional American sol- 
dier of this century.” His char or had 
long been fixed when Marshall became 
Chief of Staff. The interest lies in seeing 
it in action on : 








WOrK Var scene ol 
inconceivable complexity 

He was not a clever man in the usual 
sense. He was certainly no ‘ 
and read little but the Saturday Evening 
Post, Reader's Digest and a western o1 
two. He was not imaginative, and per 
haps this was just as well; unlike his 
friend George Patton, he never devel 





oped fantasies of being a reincarnation 
of one of Alexander the Great's cap 
tains. Nor could he speak, as Douglas 
MacArthur could, like Henry V before 
Harfleur. Yet the conclusion is inevitable 
that the war was too serious to be left 
to anyone but this general 

Only a computer could master his tre 
mendous achievements during the 
twelve months after Pearl Harbor, when 
the number of active Army divisions all 
but doubled, air combat groups almost 
tripled, and U.S. troop strength overseas 
rose from 192.000 to a million—the 
first of 8,000,000. Marshall had com- 
manded a company ir 





Philippines 








and won commendations f coolness 
and later for tactical br ince in ma 
neuvers. His equally co oOmpetence in 
staff work became his great asset 

Squeak to Victory. Marshall could 
make mistakes, and } ographer fol 
lows the general's admirable practice of 
admitting them. For examp'e, before 
Pearl Harbor, he told ar redulous cor- 
respondent, Time's Robert Sherrod, tl 
in a future Pacific war, the role of heavy 
long-range bombers would be decisive 
As it turned out, the B-I7s produced 
no early miracle Aft the Battle of 
Midway (“the closest squeak and the 
greatest victory”), it was clear to Mar 
shall that the Navy's rrier-based 
fighter-bombers were the big weapon 
against Japan 

In the European theater, he continu 
ally opposed the dange dispersion 
of U.S. forces on periphe yperations 
He did not disguise the fact that he 
found hair-raising some ' intly im 
provised British plans t mmando- 





coasts ol 





type raids on the German-he 
Europe. He felt that they mig 
the grand design that culminated in the 
huge assault on the beachheads of Nor- 
mandy. He was not a commando-mind- 
ed man—and it was just as wel 

He knew the upper echelons of the 





dissipate 
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unique table wine. 
We import it 
ma crock so you 
wont mistake if 
for champagnes 
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Some people think Lancers is champagne. It isn’t. You can 
tell by the distinctive crock. And the blushing color. Serve it 
chilled. With anything. Any time. You'll like Lancers even more 
when you see our price 


kind 
of 
ambassadors? 


It’s in your power to send their words abroad. Your $5 sends 
John F Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage, Charnwood's admirable 
biography of Lincoln, and other carefully chosen American 
paperbacks, to underdeveloped, book-hungry countries where 
these books can do the most good. You may also choose to send 
other cartons of 10 outstanding books in a variety of subject 
areas understanding America, history, learning English, 
science, books for children, and literature. Ed Murrow started 
BOOKS USA “to help close the book gap.” President Johnson 
says: “I urge all Americans to give BOOKS USA their gen- 
erous support.” 





Answer the President's appeal: Send food for thought—send 
book cartons abroad in your name. 


esse Send your $5 (or more) to: 
7 Ul\ 
BOOKS BOOKS U.S.A. 


Box 1960-C, Washington, D. C. 20013. 


USA Contributions are tax deductible. 
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MARSHALL & STIMSON 
Too serious for anyone else. 


Army like the back of his hand, and it 
was the back of his hand they some- 
times got. When General “Hap” Arnold 
complained that the Air Force was not 
getting the large share of credit it 
claimed, Marshall told him pretty sharp- 
ly to pipe down. Nor was he the man to 
ease the jolt when it came to jumping 
talent over seniority, as when Licut. 
Colonel Eisenhower was promoted over 
numberless brigadiers. He kept a “little 
Black Book” for duds, and stars would 
never fall on those listed therein. 

Always a soldier's soldier, he also had 
to make sense to civilians. In Henry 
Stimson, a lawyer and a courtly gentle- 
man, he found a perfect Secretary of 
War, but by no means a complaisant 
one. Stimson and Marshall both po- 
liced the perimeter of their authority 
and never let develop the kind of abra- 
sive relations that were common in 
Washington between politician and the 
military. 

Pride & Genius. In handling the im- 
possible military problems and improb- 
able personality of Douglas MacArthur, 
Marshall was superb. A minefield of 
difficulties had to be threaded before 
MacArthur could be moved from the 
Philippines to Australia and establish a 
new international command on the ruins 
of the shattered  U.S.-British-Dutch- 
Australian setup. He had to respect 
MacArthur's legitimate pride and ig- 
nore the inexplicable pettiness that 
moved MacArthur to fight against a 
Medal of Honor for his comrade, Jon- 
athan Wainwright, destined for a Japa- 
nese prison camp. Throughout, Mar- 
shall never wavered in his belief in 
MacArthur's military genius. 

So it went with George Patton. Tem- 
peramentally Marshall had nothing in 
common with the gaudy, poeticizing. 
rich, vain, bombastic, blasphemous fire 
eater. Once, Patton pressed his luck too 
far. At a private dinner, he used his 
friendship with Marshall to plead for a 
demoted colonel who had criticized the 
War Department. Said Marshall: “I am 
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speaking now as the Chief of Staff to 
General Patton, not to my friend Gen- 
eral Patton. You have encouraged the 
colonel in his attacks, and you have 
destroyed him. I will not promote him; 
never mention it to me again.” 

George Marshall may not have been 
the most brilliant of dinner-table con- 
versationalists, but it could be said that 
men hung on his words. 


Legendary Skipper 


THE CAPTAIN by Jan de Hartog. 434 
pages. Atheneum. $5.95 


In Holland’s ocean-going tugboat 
fleet, they tell some beguiling yarns 
about a young captain, name of Mar- 
tinus Harinxma, Once, lost in a fog in 
a minefield, he unerringly determined 
his ship’s position by tasting a sam- 
ple of sea bottom brought up by the 


lead: while towing the Shah of Persia’s 
yacht to the Caspian Sea via Russia, 


he smuggled two girls aboard at Stock- 
holm and kept an orgy going in the 
Shah's big oval bed during the crossing 
to Leningrad. 

So much for the legends. The hero of 
this good, old-fashioned adventure nov- 
el wishes that they were true. He poses 
as a tough, sardonic young bastard, but 
he is really a shy and gentle man who 
thinks long thoughts about almost ev- 
erything. When walking a ship’s bridge, 
he is always congealed with anxiety— 
and always amazed when he performs 
superbly. 

Novelist-Playwright De Hartog (The 
Distant Shore, The Fourposter) makes 
Skipper Harinxma the most intriguing 
ship's officer since Horatio Hornblower. 
This is surprising in some ways, for the 
hero’s trials occur on the well-plowed 
Murmansk run during World War IL. 
Moreover, the author nearly scuttles his 
story whenever his captain heads for 
shore, particularly in one farfetched 
episode in which Martinus beds down 
with the wife of a dead shipmate. But 
De Hartog’s descriptions of prowling 
U-boats and fear-swept sea combat are 
adroit and chilling, as vivid as Very- 
lights on a starless night. 


God Bless Armorica 


SATORI IN PARIS by Jack Kerovac 
118 pages. Grove. $3.95 


When Jack Kerouac took the old- 
fashioned track west to never-never- 
land in On the Road, he became pie- 
eyed piper to a footloose segment of ue 
postwar Beat Generation, advancing, i 
was assumed, into the future. 

But Jack, the aging jalopy jockey from 
Lowell, Mass., swings to a beat of his 
own. The pad-dwelling poets are look- 
ing elsewhere for a laureate. Kerouac, 
44, has let them down. He is a true pil- 
grim, and his objective is not the future 
but the past. The latest fragment of his 
nonstop autobiography records, of all 
things, a search for noble Kerouac an- 
cestors in ancient Armorica (Brittany) 
just as if he were some crude millionaire 


of the Gilded Age shopping at Heralds 
College for something fancy in the way 
of ancestors. That Kerouac has simple 
faith became evident long ago: that he 
has Breton blood is the slight burden of 
this little book. 

The record of the ten-day quest—a 
flight from Florida to Paris, train to Brest 
and back—comes with an engaging dis- 
claimer. The tale is told, writes Ker- 
ouac, “for no other reason but com- 
panionship. This book’ll say, in effect, 
have pity on us all and don't get mad 
at me for writing.” 

The odd thing is that this simple- 
minded formula works. It may be of 
limited interest to non-Bretons that the 
author was “the first Lebris de Kerouac 
ever to go back to France in 10 years.” 
Or that he “had come to France and 
Brittany just to look up this old name 
of mine, which is just about three thou- 
sand years old and was never changed 
in all that time, as who would change a 
name that simply means House (Ker), 
in the Field (Ouac).” Yet the bounce 
and burble of Kerouac’s gusto and 
dropout grammar carry the reader 
along his wacky safari. Actually, Ker- 
ouac claims that it was less safari than 
satori (the Japanese zen term for sudden 
illumination), although it is not clear 
just what the satori conveyed. 

Happily. he got his armorial bearings 
in Brest (and a motto to match: “Love, 
Work, Suffer”), though he made no 
headway in claiming the barony that is 
said to go with the name. It is fortu- 
nate, too, for the reader, that Kerouac 
lost his own bearings so often: amusing- 
ly drunken café brawls, busted suitcases 
tied up with neckties, lost planes, over- 
charging tarts and mercenary French 
petite bourgeoisie. Kerouac is an en- 
gaging fellow. Brave, too, At one point, 
he undertook to explain to goggle-eyed 
Parisians that he speaks purer French 
than they, because “I roll my rs on 
my tongue and not in my throat.” For 
that coup alone he deserves a barony. 
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